iTHE Navy and the Army are 
venerable services whose achieve- 
Bments over the centuries have given 
them an established background of 
isplendid tradition. The Royal Air 
[Force yields to none in achievement, 
but its history is short and its 
traditions cover only two genera- 


tions. Officially it is foriy-three 


Byears old. The entire concept of 
war in the air is but little older. Yet 

finto those years have been crammed 
enough progress, accomplishment and 
change to fill volumes of history. 

In this the R.A.F. typifies the age 
which has seen its birth and growth, 
an age of tremendous explosion in 

scientific knowledge and technical 

eskill; a half century of greater 

progress (if progress is the right 
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word) than the previous five centuries 
could show. The tempo has been 
that of a gold rush; each new 
discovery gives place to the next as 
soon as made; each ultimate limit 
is over-stepped as soon as defined ; 
ever-fresh demands are pressed on 
designers and aircrew; aircraft be- 
come obsolete almost as they first 
take the air. The pace of events is 
reflected in the short annals of the 
R.A.F. Its men, weapons, achieve- 
ments, records and statistics flicker 
across the screen like an old- 
fashioned film, and are forgotten 
almost as soon as acclaimed. 

Yet such a pace need be no bad 
thing for a youngService. Mistakes 
and indiscretions can be promptly 
rectified and are only regrettable if 
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repeated. The times are tough and 
unforgiving, but they demand and 
breed a thrusting and adventurous 
outlook; and the harsh fires of 
experience have alloyed that outlook 
with clarity of thought and mature 
precision of judgment, to provide the 
high standards of professional know- 
ledge and skill that are indispensable. 

The tools are to hand. To what 
work shall they be applied? The 
réles of our armed forces are dictated 
by the Government’s Defence Policy. 
The definitive White Paper of 1957 
laid down their tasks in this order : 
the deterrence of global war; the 
conduct of the cold war; the 
preparation for and, if necessary, 
waging of limited war; and the 
preparation for, and, if necessary, 
waging of total war. Inter-service 
co-operation must everywhere and 
at all times be the keynote. In each 
of these tasks the Royal Air Force 
has a major réle to play, but in none 
of them has it an isolated and in- 
dependent part. There can be no 
such thing as a ‘ private war.’ Let 
us examine that réle, noting not only 
the facts but also certain miscon- 
ceptions about it that have arisen. 

Clearly the layman identifies the 
deterrent with the R.A.F.—and in 
particular with Bomber Command, 
its main striking force. There is 
much truth in this, but it is not the 
whole truth; and since so much 
controversy rages around the deter- 
rent, its validity, its weapons, its 
cost and its very existence, the whole 
truth merits explanation and examina- 
tion. 

There is much debate over the 
desirability of Britain possessing 


and N.A.T.O. A global war in 


_ making our own contribution to the 


an ‘independent deterrent.’ One 
British government after another © 
has decided that we must possess | 
our own power to deter a potential ; 
aggressor, and must provide the © 
men and weapons to give us that | 
power. Even so, does that constitute — | 
a strictly ‘independent’ deterrent ? © 
Surely the true concept of that | 
deterrent force should be more as © 
an independent contribution to the | 
overall Western deterrent power, | 
exercised in alliance with the U.S.A. 


which we would not be so allied 
seems most improbable. But by 


joint deterrent force we achieve two 
aims: the primary aim of preventing 
war (and it should never be forgotten 
that by this policy, in the face of 
most adverse omens, global war has 
been prevented for sixteen years) ; 
and the secondary aim of ensuring 
for ourselves a major réle in the 
councils of the Western alliance. 

The deterrent policy is thus 
international. Our share in it is not 
just military, but national in the 
fullest sense. The material and 
technical preparation of the deterrent 
is useless unless it is demonstrably 
backed by popular resolve to put 
the deterrent policy into action if} tes 
need be. Storing the weapons of 
mass-destruction and rehearsing their 
use are the jobs of the armed forces. 
But if those weapons are to serve 
the one purpose that justifies them, J U2 
the prevention of aggression and pesate 
major conflict, the determination to 
use them if driven to it must bep*#ir- 
evinced not only by the Government 
but by the British people as a whole. 
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_ Unless the deterrent and the will 
/ to use it are credible, no one will be 
deterred. 


Within the armed forces, the 


_ operation of the deterrent is at 


present the job of the R.A.F., and 


* the 1961 Defence White Paper 
+ indicates a continuation of this 
‘ policy. This is because the R.A.F. 
’ has physical possession of the existing 
) deterrent weapon and is the operator 
> of its current carriers, the V-bomber 


and the Thor surface-to-surface 
missile. But this state of affairs is 
as subject to review as any other. 
The Americans already have an 
alternative deterrent missile, the 
Polaris, which can be mounted 
in submarines, preferably nuclear- 


powered. For this element of the’ 


deterrent their Navy is naturally 
responsible. Should our own deter- 
rent armoury ever contain a sea-going 
weapon, then that too would logically 
be operated by the Royal Navy. 
Indeed, even now the aircraft-carrier 
and its strike aircraft add a valuable 
flexibility and variety to our ability 
to threaten and deter. Nor can the 
Army’s share in the operation of the 
deterrent policy be disregarded. In 
Europe, for example, our soldiers are 
aligned with other N.A.T.O. ground 
forces to identify aggression and to 
repel its first shock, pending the 
development of our strategic counter- 
offensive. Aggression in all forms 
and all guises calls for the right 
counter-action by the most appro- 
priate forces; and such counter- 
action will always be an inter-Service 
affair. 

Nor within the R.A.F. itself does 
the deterrent task rest solely on 


Bomber Command’s shoulders. No 
aggressor would be deterred by a 
force that could be wiped out before 
ever it could get into action. The 
deterrent weapons and their carriers 
must be protected from attack, 
especially surprise attack. This means 
active defences, and in particular an 
early-warning system, to provide the 
essential minutes for our counter- 
blow to be launched. To keep our 
deterrent valid, defence must support 
offence ; a boxer with a knock-out 
punch but a glass chin never gets 
very far. 

So much for the whys and where- 
fores of the deterrent, and the means 
of wielding it. There remains, how- 
ever, the question of its cost. Nations, 
like individuals, are sensitive in the 
pocket, and the question is often 
understandably asked, “ Why can’t 
we scrap these bombers, their horrible 
loads and only slightly less horrible 
operators? Could we not use the 
huge sums saved to reduce taxes, 
bolster the National Health Service 
and education, bridge the export gap 
and make life easier all round?” 
The question is understandable, but 
the premise of relative cost is unsound. 
Certain earnest gentlemen parade 
down Whitehall with banners (thus 
enjoying a freedom of expression not 
permitted to their fellows in Moscow), 
announcing their intention to with- 
hold that part of their income-tax, 
self-estimated at 25 per cent, which 
is devoted to nuclear armaments. In 
some circles their motives may be 
considered admirable; not so their 
arithmetic. Although our defence 
budget is one of the heaviest in the 
Western world, it amounts to less 
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than 10 per cent of the annual 
national expenditure. And of this 
only a tenth is spent on the deterrent 
force. So in fact the economic load 
imposed by the nuclear deterrent 
weighs quite lightly on all of us, 
including our earnest processionalists. 

A final point before leaving the 
subject of the policy of the deter- 
rent. One of the R.A.F.’s main tasks 
is to implement that policy and to 
operate its weapons. But we do so 
as the servants of the nation and the 
agents of the Government. We are 
under orders. We obey; we do 
not formulate national policy. Con- 
sequently we resent any suggestion 
that we are responsible for or pro- 
tagonists of nuclear warfare. We 
know as well as anyone, none better, 
the horrors that such warfare would 
bring, and we neither sponsor nor 
advocate it. Quite the reverse. By 
our proficiency we demonstrate to 
any potential aggressor that he cannot 
risk such warfare and get away with 
it. It is our job to lead the forces 
that prevent all-out war. 

The outcome of the Cold War in 
which we are currently involved is 
vital to the future not only of our 
nation but of all mankind. Its loss 
would subject us to Communist 
domination just as surely as a major 
military defeat; and the R.A.F. 
finds its second major task in its 
share of that struggle. Since, by 
definition, no actual combat is in- 
volved, it might be thought that the 
part played by the fighting services 
must be of minor importance ; but, 
in fact, their policies and actions 
make a critical contribution to the 
knife-edge balance of advantage. 


is to prevent it becoming hot. To ~ 
this, the R.A.F.’s main contribution ~ 
lies in helping to maintain positions © ie 
of demonstrable strength in sensitive ~ 
or threatened areas, and scaring off gi.4, 
potential aggressors. As such its) ou, 


situa 
maintenance of the deterrent. The 4 
difference lies largely in the nature”. 


of the aggression to be countered. In : We 
maintaining the deterrent we prevent © 


political subversion ; by propaganda ; 
by agitation ; by economic pressure ; 
by diplomatic blackmail; and by all 


attack—and even this may be in- 
cluded in the form of riot, terrorism, ” 
‘ spontaneous ’ insurrection and so on,| 
The cold war covers the world, and? He 
examples from this list can be found 
wherever friction exists or can be’ 
generated. As a democracy, and/ 
consequently intrinsically a non-/ 
aggressor, we find ourselves at a_ 
fundamental disadvantage in such a) 
contest because the initiative lies 
with the enemy. We can only await 
his next move; prepare against it 
as far as possible; and counter it 
promptly and effectively as soon as 
it is identified. The definitive docu- 
ment on the subject, published by 
the Institute of Foreign affairs, is in 
fact entitled ‘ Defence in the Cold 
War.’ Therein lies our weakness ; we 
are in the position of a tennis-player 


who is always facing the service. econce 


The farther apart the trouble spots expen 
can be spaced, the better the Com i, ip. 
munists’ cause is served. They ar¢ 


open military aggression. Inthecold” 
war our opponent operates most!) ovo, 

often by more covert means; by ,, 
great 
is to 
mob! 
measures short of actual military’ 
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~ well aware of this and expert in 
+ exploiting it; menace Berlin and, 
+ while attention is focused there, 
" throw the full weight of business into 
> China; stir up trouble in Laos and 
> distract attention from the main 
* effort in Africa. It is a disturbing 
» situation, best met by strength at 
\ all points. But the cost of such 
strength nowadays is prohibitive. 
- We are left in the position of the 
» little Dutch boy behind the dyke, 
_ faced not with one hole to plug but 
~ ever-new ones. We must be quick 


on our feet; and the R.A.F.’s 
greatest contribution in the cold war 
is to provide just that quickness and 
mobility. If we cannot afford to be 
strong everywhere we must be strong 
centrally, and demonstrably able to 


P deploy that strength promptly and 
globally. 


Here is an obvious réle for an 
air force and in particular its transport 


> component; but in the cold war the 
| R.A.F. and the other armed Services 
have, a second and perhaps less 
welcome responsibility. Currently 
, the fiercest struggle in the cold war 


lies in the economic field. Our 
opponents would naturally prefer 
their victory to be bloodless, and the 
defeat of the West by economic 
competition is now the avowed aim 
of the Soviet hierarchy. In helping 
to meet this threat the armed forces, 
as indeed all governmental depart- 
ments, must play their part by 
practising economy in its best sense. 
We must not weaken the national 
economy by overbidding for military 
expenditure. We must be prepared 
in the national interest to accept safe 


* minima in defence programmes, as 


long as they are never reduced below 
that level. While the issue of the . 
cold war rests largely on economic 
factors, over-insurance on defence 
can be as dangerous as _ under- 
insurance. In particular the Services 
must be impartial and conscientious 
in the mutual division of security 
responsibilities and of resultant 
expenditures. We may be thankful 
that this necessity has been accepted 
and a reasonable working partner- 
ship evolved; we could not afford 
the sharp inter-Service rivalries and 
duplication of expenditures that at 
one time characterised the defence 
programmes of the United States. 
The R.A.F.’s_ third task was 
described as the preparation for and 
conduct of limited war; but we 
need a more precise definition of 
such war. ‘By what is it limited ? 
It may be by the aims of the com- 
batants; or their size; or the 
weapons they can or do employ; 
or by geography ; or by half a dozen 
other factors. The limited war in 
Korea involved major powers fighting 
with heavy casualties for several 
years; the recent brief clash in 
Oman was largely fought with the 


_ weapons and tactics once used on the 


North-West Frontier of India. There 
are many other variations, ranging 
from the scaled-down major campaign 
such as at Suez to the policing 
involved in the suppression of Mau- 
Mau. For the R.A.F. each calls for 
different action, different aircraft and 
different weapons. The variations 
are too numerous to list in full, but 
perhaps the critical factor affecting 
the size and shape of the R.A.F.’s 
participation is whether the enemy 
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also employs an air force. In past 
limited wars this was the exception 
rather than the rule. Now minor 
powers which a decade or two ago 
deployed only traditional forces 
regard aircraft as a normal and 
necessary component of their armed 
forces; and in future we should 
expect at least some degree of initial 
air opposition in most campaigns. 

In a limited war the R.A.F. is 
always a partner with the other 
Services, in particular the Army ; 
and its task in helping the Army may 
be described as ‘ Get them there; 
then back them up.’ As in the cold 
war, the R.A.F.’s trump card is the 
mobility it gives to centrally-located 
forces now that large world-wide 
static deployments are a thing of the 
past. This mobility is a most valuable 
asset in the prevention or conduct of 
limited war. Trouble-makers will 
think twice if they appreciate that the 
locally-based security force can be 
strongly reinforced within a matter 
of hours. If they are nevertheless 
rash enough to start something, the 
promptmess of such reinforcement 
will be critical. A company that can 
reach a trouble spot in a couple of 
days can often do the work that 
might need a battalion a week later 
or a division the next month. Limited 
wars are like fires. If detected early 
they are often easily snuffed out; 
and the R.A.F. plays the part of the 
fire-brigade tender. 

If, however, the conflagration takes 


hold and serious fighting is involved, — 


the tactical aircraft of the R.A.F., 
locally-based or flown in, supplement 
the transport in support of the Army. 


Their tasks are many, but can be | 


divided into two general classifica- 
tions: direct support, the attack 


by aircraft with bombs, guns or | 


rockets on the enemy and his installa- | 
tions ; and indirect support, includ-_ 
ing reconnaissance (visual or photo-— 


graphic), supply or parachutist-drop- _ 


ping, casualty evacuation, propaganda, — 
general communication-work, and so 
on. All such tasks were successfully 4 


undertaken against the Communists | 
in the Malayan jungle. And it is 
interesting to note that, once again, 


the major lesson of that campaign § : 


was the need for inter-Service co- © 
operation. In such terrain and § 
against such an enemy, the efforts of | 
air power without ground forces © 
proved just as useless as land opera- _ 
tions without air support. Together, — 
they solved the problems and ji 
eliminated the threat. 

One special point arises from such | 


anti-guerilla operations, whether over © 


desert or jungle ; the older, propeller- 
driven aircraft is more suitable for 
many reasons than its modern jet- 
propelled replacement. The basic 
requirements for an aircraft in such 
support operations are that it should 
be versatile, able to carry one of many 
warloads, and do a number of jobs ; 
it should be manceuvrable and have 
a wide range of speed; should have 
good endurance, particularly at low 
altitude; should be rugged and 


simple to maintain; and should be 
able to fly in and out of short, 
roughly prepared airstrips. Present 
jet aircraft compare unfavourably 
with their predecessors in many of 
these respects ; each type is highly- 
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specialised, designed for a specific 
job; they have a high wing-loading 
for great speed, but this means 
reduced manceuvrability ; being jet- 
propelled, their best endurance is at 
high, not low altitude; they tend to 
be complicated and costly ; and their 
fast landing and take-off speeds and 
high tyre-pressures demand long, 
elaborate airstrips. 

It would therefore seem to be 
logical to equip certain overseas 
squadrons with the more traditional 
types of aircraft, to enable them to 
specialise in limited war operations. 
Unfortunately there are two things 
against this. First, as we have 
seen, nowadays, even in a limited 
war, the enemy may himself have 
some sort of air force (and also anti- 
aircraft defences); and our own 
aircraft must be able to live in the 
air with any opposition they may 
meet. Next, with a Royal Air Force 
reduced for good reasons to an 
economical minimum, we perhaps 
could not afford to have any squadrons 
permanently relegated to the ‘ 2nd 
XI’; all must be capable of first- 
line operations in a major war if 
necessary. So the ‘ old-faithful’ 
aircraft have departed; and their 
successors, though often not designed 
for the job, have nevertheless proved 
pretty capable of meeting any calls 
made on them in the various types 
of limited war. 3 

The fourth and final task of the 
R.A.F. is the conduct of global war. 
We hope as devoutly as anyone that 
such a war may be prevented; note 
well that all our other three tasks are 
designed to accomplish just that— 


prevention—and present prospects 
of so doing appear bright. However, 
if all proved vain and an uninhibited 
clash of major powers became in- 
evitable, then clearly the réle of the 
R.A.F. would be all-important. 

No amount of crystal-gazing can 
guarantee a firm forecast of the form 
of such a war, but there is reason to 
think that it would consist of an 
immediate, all-out clash of supreme 
violence, which by its very force and 
destructive power would be likely 
to be short-lived. That is to say, 
the major decision would be reached 
in short order; there is no need 
here to conjecture whether or not 
a period of ‘ broken-backed’ war- 
fare would follow. As a result of 


this estimate, we have adopted the 


policy of putting everything possible 
into the front line in an effort to 
win the first and paramount battle. 
With certain exceptions, in such a 
war there would be little value in 
auxiliary or reserve forces whose 
deployment or training might come 
too late to affect the main issue. 

This would be a titanic battle. 
What we might lack in quantity, we 
must make up in quality. Onily the 
highest performance in men and 
machines would suffice, and our 
standards must be directly related 
to those of the potential enemy to 
make sure of the essential superiority. 
Our defences, whether fighter or 
missile, must have the appropriate 
readiness and performance, and the 
necessary weight and accuracy of 
firepower. Our striking force must 
also be at instant readiness ; possess 
the performance and tactical ability — 
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to penetrate the enemy’s defences, 
and have the warload and accuracy 
to eliminate its objectives at the first 
attempt. There would be no chance 
for tactics of attrition. 

Again we should be at an early 
disadvantage in that the initiative 
would lie with the aggressor. The 
first blow would count for much: 
since we could not deliver it, we 
must be able to repel it, and counter- 
punch heavily and promptly. Nor 
should we forget that geography puts 
us in the forefront of the battle. An 
attacking force launched from Britain 
could reach its objective long before 
one based on the U.S.A. And an 


‘attacker could strike us first too. 
The answer must lie in readiness ; 


and this cannot be achieved easily 
or cheaply. Constant application ; 
precision training; the best equip- 
ment; we must have all these. 
The price cannot be low, but our 
very existence may be at stake. 


These, then, are the assigned réles 
of the Royal Air Force, on the 
successful performance of which may 
depend the survival and the future 
of us all. We cannot afford to fail 
in“them. Success depends on our 
equipment and our men. In both, 
the highest standards are demanded 
by the vital nature of the task and 
the calibre of the opposition. How 
do we aim to reach those standards ? 
And to what extent do we succeed ? 

In equipping a modern air force 
the two main problems are set by 
time and money. In an age when 
the pace of events is headlong, the 
pace of development and production 


often seems funereal. From the | 


date when a staff-requirement is | 


agreed for an aircraft or for one of 
its major components, say a weapon 
or an electronic device, to the date 
when it enters squadron service 


-fully-tried and tested, anything up 


to seven years may elapse. In that 
time the whole scientific and strategic 
background which originally dictated 
the requirement can have radically 


altered. The trouble lies in the — 


extreme complexity of the modern 


machinery of war. There can be \ 


no short cut to its development. 
Nevertheless, at some stage the 
decision must be taken to halt 


development on a given project and > 


put it into production. The timing © 


of that decision is critical. If it 


comes too soon, the product will not — 


be good enough to meet contemporary — 


standards. If it is left too late, we 


may have nothing suitable for the — 


front line to meet the crisis when it 
strikes. 


The fact that the initiative lies — 


with the potential aggressor demands — 


that in making the decision we take 
full account of his capability to 
defend or attack. We must assess 
his potential and try to keep one 
step ahead of him at all times. We 
are engaged in a game of chess, in 
which intelligence and its evaluation 


are critical ; and this time-lag imposed — 


by complexity adds a quality of 


blind man’s buff to our game. It — 


is not easy to outmatch what an 


enemy may have in 1961; it is 


that we will be able to howe 
him in 1968. 


‘fantastically difficult to ensure today _ 
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The obvious answer is to cut the 
time-lag, but this is easier said than 
done. It is sometimes argued that 
other major powers do better than we 
do in this respect, that the Rus- 
sians and Americans have managed 
comparatively to speed things up 
and lessen the time between design 
and service. This is not always true ; 
but, even when it is, it is accomplished 
by putting more money and effort 
into a project than our Government 
feels able to do. 

One way to avoid set-backs is to 
go ahead with the concurrent develop- 
ment of many designs until one 
design clearly shows its superiority ; 
and then to concentrate on that one. 
Alternatively if, having decided on 
a design, one can produce a large 
number of prototypes for develop- 
ment, then again the programme can 
be shortened. But these solutions 
can only be adopted if we are given 
a larger share of the nation’s resources; 
and, with so little butter to spread 
on the bread, this could only be done 
by skimping and sacrifices elsewhere. 
Would this be politically acceptable ? 
With so much complaint already 
about the ‘burden of defence,’ it 
seems doubtful. 

Again it may be suggested that, 
although high standards are admit- 
tedly essential, we are sometimes 
guilty of setting ours too high, 
of excessive perfectionism in our 
requirements. When a MIG 15 
fighter fell into our hands during 
the Korean War, it was suggested 
in the Press that it demonstrated that 
high performance could be attained 
without too much expensive refine- 
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ment of finish; and that two Fords 
might be better than one Rolls-Royce. 
There may be something in this 
argument, but it is a dangerous trend 
of thought. We cannot afford to 
economise if the result is not only 
cheap but also shoddy. 

What of our record in the develop- 
ment field? Do we make too many 
wrong guesses ? The finger of scorn 
is pointed at such expensive items as 
the Swift fighter and the Blue Streak 
missile, neither of which seems to 
have justified its cost. On the whole, 
however, our record bears comparison 
with any other, and to balance the 
two bad examples we have had 
world-beaters like the Canberra light 
bomber, the V-bombers, and the 
Shackleton miaritime-reconnaissance 
aircraft. Teething troubles are 
inevitable when we are constantly 
venturing into completely new areas 
of performance, and should not be 
confused with major setbacks. The 
occasional losses of prototype aircraft 
should surprise no one. They are 
experimental vehicles, and experi- 
ments can only succeed by trial and 
error. Let us not forget that the 


Douglas D.C. 3 (Dakota) aircraft, 


for long affectionately regarded as 
the old faithful pack-horse of both 
military and civil aviation, was, 
when first introduced, considered 
to be something quite revolutionary 
(only one set of wings !) and indeed 
for a while was grounded as clearly 
unsafe. 

We come now to the second prob- 
lem affecting equipment — money. 
As the national purse-strings draw 
tighter, by unfortunate coincidence 
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the cost of all military equipment 
steadily increases. This is a cumula- 
tive process. Only the best materials 
will withstand the extraordinary 
stresses; only the most complex 
equipment guarantees the essential 
margins of superiority; only the 
most skilled scientists and technicians 
can design, make and service that 
equipment. The three factors add 
up to one result—more expense. 
This sort of thing is typical of all 
modern industry, but in the produc- 
tion of military aircraft and their 
equipment there is a further large 
item to be added to the bill—the 
high cost of research and develop- 
ment. The successive conquest of 
the sound barrier and the ‘ thermal 
thicket ’ (the problem of skin friction 
and overheating at very high speeds) ; 
operations at altitudes above the 
normal atmosphere ; development of 
radar and other electronic devices— 
such things cannot be done by 
reference to text-books and manuals. 
Only ambitious programmes of theo- 
retical and practical research, with 
the familiar reverses and restarts, 
can provide the answers. The cost 
is high and must be met. A car 
manufacturer may produce a new 
model perhaps containing only 20 
per cent new parts and I0 per cent 
new ideas. But a new military 


aircraft which does not represent 


radical and revolutionary progress 
may not be worth designing at all. 
The effect of all this is accentuated 
by the small number of each aircraft 
type that may be required. Our air 
force is not a large one, and with 
the high effectiveness of modern 


military aircraft we need only a 
comparative few in each operational 
sphere. So the individual cost goes 


5 


even higher. This particular problem _ 
would be eased by the sort of large © 


overseas orders we enjoyed for the © 


Canberra bomber and Hunter fighter. 
But as individual requirements be- 
come more specialised, and non- 
military (i.e., nationalist and political) 
factors continue to play their part, 
this solution seems less likely in 
future; that is unless co-ordination 
within N.A.T.O. improves and 
produces more rationalised ‘ supra- 
national ’ aircraft programmes. 

Yet another major expense we 
must face is the cost of what current 
jargon refers to as ‘ infra-structure’ 


—all the complex and numerous — 


facilities and installations needed for 
the operation of modern aircraft ; 
airfields, runways, hangars, work- 
shops, armouries, fuel storage, 
communications, traffic control, a 
seemingly endless list of essentials 
before an aircraft can take the air. 
All are needed, and all are expensive. 


Some economies are in sight. Thus — 
vertical- or short-take-off aircraft © 
will dispense with some of the acres | 


of concrete we must have today. 
Yet we are a long way from any 
really major saving in the backing 
required for modern air operations. 


We may sum up this subject by 
saying that however high and fast | 
today’s aircraft may climb, their © 


cost climbs even higher and faster. © 
A gloomy picture, but one that we © 


must face. 


As with the R.A.F.’s equipment, | 
so with its other mainstay: man- | 
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power. There is a shortage of the 
right human material; there is a 
highly competitive market ; and the 
cost of the end-product is very great. 
The requirement can be divided into 
two main groups, aircrew and ground- 
crew. The differentiation is a real 
and important one because in the 
R.A.F. there is an unusually clear- 
cut division between fighting and 
support troops, and the qualifica- 
tions for each necessarily differ. But 
the main problem is the same in 


each case; only the best will do. 


Some of the fundamental quali- 
ties needed to fly an operational 
aircraft, especially in action, are 
well-established and unvarying. Res- 
olution; determination; quickness 
in thought and action; self-re- 
liance; all these are as necessary 
today as ever. But the performance 
and complexity of modern aircraft 
and their operation add still further 
requirements, and alter the com- 
plexion of some of the traditional 
ones. Courage, for example. Courage 
is still essential in a Service pilot ; 
but we cannot now accept the 
dashing, devil-may-care, haphazard 
type of bravery that sometimes 
typified his predecessors. Both the 
cost and the technical intricacy of 
modern aircraft rule out any element 
of the haphazard in their operation. 
The head-down, bull-at-a-gate, 
leave-the-details-to-the-experts type 
of man will not only endanger 


_ aircraft and crew, but will never get 
» from his equipment the peak of 


performance on which success or 
failure will turn. The basic essentials 


| for those who fly in the R.A.F. 


II 
remain courage; intelligence, with- 
out which the technical challenge 
cannot be met; and what are often 
referred to as ‘ officer qualities,’ the 
ingredients of leadership such as 
integrity, reliability, conscientious- 
ness and so on. Where and how are 
we to find those inherent qualities 
and develop them to the degree we 
must have ? 

The problem is a dual one. The 
men of the right calibre who become 
available year by year are not 
numerous; and they are hotly 
competed for by industry, commerce 
and the professions. In such com- 
petition the R.A.F. suffers from one 
great disadvantage. Whereas we 
need a large number of the right men 
to fly our aircraft, there is obviously 
not room for all of them in the higher 
ranks of the Service. The ‘ career 
pyramid,’ the headache of all the 
armed forces, tapers most sharply 
in the R.A.F. because a man’s 
useful flying life is shorter than his 
active life in other professions. 
True, the problem is being met by 
guaranteeing employment to fifty- 
five years of age for all full-career 


officers ; but it does not follow that 


the sort of work available to a man 
after his active flying days are over 
will necessarily appeal to him. We 
still have to have recourse to the 
short-service flying commission, al- 
though it is inherently uneconomical 
and we often regret the departure of 
the officer when he leaves. 

At first sight one might think that 
the shortage of aircrew would be 
eased because we would need fewer 
aircraft, and fewer men to fly them, 
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in a ‘ missile age.’ Indeed this view 
has found some public acceptance, 


with unfortunate effects on recruiting. - 


Its fallacy was recently emphasised 
by the Secretary of State for Air 
in the Defence debate. Unmanned 
missiles may play some part in both 
offence and defence, but manned 
aircraft too remain essential in these 
spheres; and also in all forms of 
reconnaissance. In transport and 
support operations, their require- 
ment is becoming greater. The over- 
all numbers of aircrew needed will 
in fact increase during the next 
decade; and there seems no cause 
to expect any significant decrease 
thereafter. 

We cannot think of getting the 
numbers we need by lowering quali- 
tative standards in training. We 
must not only find the men we want, 
but we must find enough of them to 
allow for the large wastages inevitable 
in selection and training if the 
finished product is to be good enough. 
It is a case of many being called 
but few chosen. In a recent article 
‘The Times’s’ Special Correspon- 
dent quoted a figure of 85 per cent 
rejection during selection; and, of 
those who surmounted that hurdle, 
a further 50 per cent failing at one or 
another stage of pilot-training. And 
again there is the bugbear of expense. 
The training of each pilot who 
completes even his all-jet course up 
to the award of the flying-badge 
will cost the country £60,000 ; there 


are many further stages before he is 


fully qualified ; and to all this must 
be added the money spent on sorting 
the wheat from the chaff and elimi- 


nating those who cannot reach the 
required standards—a process that 
unhappily often takes much time 
and effort. 

Nor have we the. pilot only to 
consider. Similar standards apply 
to, and similar training is needed 
for, his fellow crew-men, the navi- 
gators, bomb-aimers, radar operators 
and the new ‘electronic’ officers. 
Initial selection is helped by such 
means as the ‘flying scholarship’ 
schemes, and many a future officer 
makes his first contact with the 
R.A.F. in the Air Training Corps 
or the Combined Cadet Force. 
Thereafter he may pass through one 
of many channels of entry and 


training, including the University — 


Air Squadrons and the cadet colleges. — 


It is a long and expensive process — 


and the end product is rare and 
costly; but it is no good sending 
a lad to do a man’s job. 

The aircrew-officer, finally trained, 
may be posted to Bomber, Fighter, 
Coastal, or Transport Command, or 
to one of the many tactical forces 


located overseas in N.A.T.O. or the | 


Commonwealth. Wherever he finds 
himself he will depend and rely on 
his groundcrew, the second main 
element in our manning situation. 
There is a tendency to draw an 
over-simplified picture of the typical 
member of groundcrew; an over- 
alled, oil-stained, respectful figure, 


g armed with a massive spanner and | 
an air of conscious rectitude. “‘ She’s | 
on top line, sir; everything greased | 
and tightened up.” This traditional | 


figure, if ever he existed, is no longer 
with us. The qualifications and 
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skills demanded of our groundcrew 
now match and parallel those for 
aircrew. Again we must insist on 
the highest standards of intelligence, 
knowledge and character. Implicit 
reliance on the work of groundcrew 
has always been the cornerstone of 
air operations, and remains so today. 
To guarantee it, however, in face of 
the intricacy and complexity of 
modern aircraft and equipment, 
demands an ever-higher degree of 
craftsmanship and conscientiousness 
than ever from these men. Con- 
sequently there is little room in a 
modern air force for unskilled trades 
or tradesmen. As with the aircrew, 
we must seek the best human material 
available and then subject it to a 
long and costly process of technical 
training to provide the finished 
product. Once again, since we 
must have only the best and there is 
only too little to go round, we find 
ourselves in intense competition with 
commerce and industry. Neverthe- 
less, we are doing well in that 
competition. 


This then is the portrait of the 
Royal Air Force today; a live, 
active, progressive Service, a body 
of picked men facing great challenges 
and grave responsibilities. To meet 
these the R.A.F. must be both good 
enough and big enough. We are 
confident of the quality, but what of 
the quantity ? The cumulative effects 


of rising costs, and of shrinking 
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budgets of men and money, have 
been noted. This cannot but mean 
a smaller operational force, a ‘ thin 
blue line’ that numerically becomes 
thinner and thinner. With all that 
is at stake, there must be no question 
of bringing it too close to the breaking 
point. | 

What of the future ? The pattern 
of international events seems. likely 
to persist. There is little prospect 
of relaxation of tension. Disarma- 
ment is much discussed and widely 
supported, but there is little sign of 
practical progress towards it. While 
we live in an armed world and face 
threats whose variety and intensity 
show no surcease, the tasks of the 
R.A.F. seems likely to remain con- 
stant and their priorities unaltered. 
Furthermore, some trends will in- 
crease present difficulties. Scientific 
advance will continue to add to 
complexity and cost, and make more 
pressing: the alternative of ‘ having 
less or spending more.’ And the 
divergence between weapons designed 
to deter or wage global war, and 
those for limited operations where 
mass destruction is unthinkable, is 


likely to widen still further and set 


us new problems. These problems 
the Royal Air Force will meet with 
the same application and enthusiasm 
as in the past. But in all this, public 
understanding must be a help and 
an inspiration ; and it is to be hoped 
that this account may have contributed 
to such understanding. 
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THE RED DOGS 


BY ROBBIE BARCROFT 


THERE have always been red dogs, 
but of course they have not always 
been quite the same. 

There was that hot, sultry after- 
noon in the Central Provinces of 
India, an afternoon loaded with heavy 
sunlight, when a smart open touring 
two-seater Chevrolet raced down the 
broad, red murram road that winds 
through the unrelated jungles be- 
tween Saugor and Jubbolpore. It 
was towards the end of the rains. 
_ The colour of the sodden grass at the 


roadside was of a brilliance that could | 


not be matched in the pans of a paint- 


box. Large, sleepy pools of rusty, 
motionless water filled the murram 


holes dug out by the P.W.D. main- — 


tenance gangs near the edge of the 
road ; and the stark, unlively black- 
ness of the heavy tree-trunks was 
relieved and enraptured by clusters 
of green leaves pushing through after 
months of heat-stifled suppression. 
For a week-end absconder from 
the rigours of the Army School of 
Equitation at Saugor, speed was the 
uppermost consideration—just to get 
away. A short lapse in the rains had 
put a bit of bone into the surface of 
the road; the rain had seeped into 
the murram and bound it, while the 


hot sun had had an opportunity to © 
seal the crown. Here the bullock- ~ 
carts had made no untidy ruts in the © 
camber, for no bullock-carts ventured 


so far from the villages. 


The speedometer crept up and — 
stayed up as Saugor, with its hun- © 
dreds of horses and its equitation — 
instructors, was left behind and the | 


comparative fleshpots of Jubbolpore 


drew closer. Miles and miles of | 
straight, red road with not a thing | 


upon it; just the hot lazy afternoon, 
when everything in India that is not 
out of its mind sleeps. Yet, there 
was something on the road surely. 


A speck that danced from the right- 


hand side onto the crown, paused on 
the murram and danced back to the 
verge again. 

The car slowed down: there was 
nothing to be seen in the scrub. 
Might have been a monkey—and yet, 
what was that? Of a sudden a large 
area of long grass started to quiver. 
It could not be the wind, for there 
was no wind, and in any case the 
grass was not bending towards any 
specific direction. It was quivering ; 
just that. As the first one broke from 
the grass, there had been just time to 
clap on the brakes. The first one 
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was followed by a second and then a 
third and then by about fifteen 
couple of large, rather ungainly red 
dogs. They looked for all the world 
like ‘blown-up’ jackals, but they 
differed in colour and they were 
much more on the leg, and further, 
their action was of a most odd, jerky 
nature. Just by pure chance a sight 
granted to the few was presented at 
the roadside for the taking, a pageant 
of nature that many would have given 
their eyes to see ; for this was a pack 
of the scarce-seen red dog of India, 
the dreaded dhole, hard on the line 
of some ill-fated quarry running away 
before it; and the red dog were 
absorbed above everything else by 
the job in hand, their true, unerring 
noses tied to the ground. 

There were terrible stories about 
the wicked dhole: if word got round 
that the dhole had worked through a 
* block,’ then a shikari might just as 
well strike his tent and return home, 
for there would be nothing in the 
block to see or shoot; it would be 
worked right out; even king tiger 
would find some quick excuse to up- 
stick and move on rather than risk an 
encounter with the red dog. And 
now, the most sensible thing to have 
done would have been to drive on as 
fast as possible and get to hell out of 
it, for the red dog were not animals 
of discrimination. But the fascina- 
tion of this extraordinary scene was 
too overpowering. With the sooth- 
ing soft rattle of the Chevrolet’s 
tappets tickerty - tickerty - ticketting 
beside the road like a_ well-oiled 
sewing-machine, the hunt took shape. 


Obviously the dhole had checked and 
had been brought to their noses. 
While they were at fault, spreading 
out, trying back, packing up again 
and casting themselves in a wide 
circle, one of them of a sudden raised 
his head, winded the close air and 
worked to the middle of the road. He 
ignored the car, dropped his nose and 
pushed on at a walk, feeling this way 
and that. A few yards over the road 
he froze, then he feathered from right 
to left, and with a shrill, high-pitched 
yelp he was off towards the trees 
with a jerky, bounding lope, his 
black-tagged brush bobbing up and 
down behind as though it was made 
of limp cotton-wool. In a flash the 
grass on the right-hand side of the 
road stopped waving; some thirty 
pairs of evil, sharp-pointed ears 
cocked in the direction of the chal- 
lenge and then, with that curious, 
jerky rush, the whole body of the pack 
streamed in front of the car to hit off 
the line recovered by their com- 
panion. As they disappeared towards 
the jungle in a shower of spray, their 
cry was weird and electrifying, quite 
beyond description. Hot as it was 
that afternoon, the sound caused an 


‘icy shiver to travel up and down the 


spine and back again. True, Provi- — 
dence had furnished a spectacle so 
rare that a certain amount of caution 
would have to be exercised in the 
telling of it, but—roll on Jubbolpore 
and the sooner the better. 

The red dogs of the Jubbolpore 
road were only incidental, though in 
the records of memory they hold a 
high place. As has been said, there 
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have always been red dogs, and per- 
haps it was the first red dog that saw 
to it that there would be red dogs for 
ever after. 


It might have been yesterday when 
the first one made his appearance ; 
but, in fact, it was a long time ago. 


Old Boys’ Day must follow the same 


sort of pattern at any school. 
Speeches, a rather forced concert, 
various meals in erstwhile familiar 
surroundings, a cricket match, and a 
general and rather discreet inquisi- 
tiveness about how other old boys 
have come to terms with life. That 
is how such an occasion appears to an 
old boy. It appears in much the 
same light to the, as it were, serving 


_ schoolboy, except for the inquisitive- 


ness, which is supplanted by envy ; 
for any old boy is an object of envy, 
since he is away and out of it all. The 
boys at the school have no idea how 
most of the old boys have fared, nor 
do they care, but there are always 
one or two heroes among them whose 
deeds are known to one and all. 

It was at the cricket match that the 
hero made a noisy but modest and 
unspectacular appearance beneath 


the oak-trees behind the pavilion. 


It was not long before the tea 
interval, and it would appear that the 
hero did not care all that amount 
about cricket, otherwise he would 
have arrived earlier. Still—there 


were others who did not care much 
about cricket either, and this was all 
to the good, since while everybody 
was absorbed in the match, it was 
possible to get a good and unob- 
structed view of this great man from 


the secure cover of the rhododendron 
bushes beneath the trees. 

The man had actually shot down a 
Zeppelin. There was quite a bit in 
that by itself, of course; but what 
made his valour so much the more 
fascinating was that he was a Quaker 
and therefore had absolutely no right 
whatsoever to shoot down a Zeppelin. 


The hero arrived as any good 


Zeppelin-shooter should, in a 30/98 
Vauxhall with a huge, long hand- 
brake mounted outside the body of 


the car. And, as if that were not 
enough, sitting beside the Zeppelin- ~ 
shooter was the most faultless, shiny, _ 


silky red dog, all snuffles and smiles, 
and in perfect possession of himself 
and also of his master. As this hand- 
some little golden cocker spaniel 


jumped through the apology of a © 
door and trotted unerringly towards | 


the tree of his choice, his self-assur- 
ance bursting with character, the 


light dawned. True, it wasn’t | 


possible to shoot down a Zeppelin— 
Zeppelins were out anyway—and it 
was most improbable that a slenderish 
purse would ever meet the cost of 
a 30/98 Vauxhall—but surely there 
could be a red dog ! 


A great many of them were gifts 
and arrived with imaginary labels 
tied to their collars marked ‘ un- 
wanted.’ The extraordinary char- 
acteristic common to all of them was 
that each and every one behaved and 
reacted in precisely the same way, 
with just a differing veneer of 
individuality. They were affection- 
ate to a degree, they were greedy, 
they were wilful, they were ‘ one- 
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their own affairs, and they were very 


: well able to look after themselves. A 


queer streak of surprising ferocity 


seems to run through the golden 


cocker spaniel, especially through the 


- old-fashioned sort which has happily 


survived the endeavours of the show 
breeder to turn him into a flimsy, 
natrow, woolly toy which, if dis- 
played, would have to be leant up 


: against something in a shop window, 
being incapable of standing on its 
own legs. 


One of the first was Bungy, who 


; appeared at the bungalow on a hot- 


weather evening in India, with a 
sweeper at the other end of her lead. 
The sweeper carried an enamel bowl, 
an aluminium bowl, a dark-blue dog’s 


- coat bordered with yellow piping, a 
» charpoy, a rug, and a brush and comb, 


for these were Bungy’s possessions. 
The sweeper also carried a note 
hastily scribbled by the officer who 


' commanded the Brigade signal troop 
+ —a great personality in the canton- 


ment. He had suddenly been ordered 


| back to the U.K., he wrote: there 


had been no time to look to his 
affairs. ‘Herewith the red dog, 
please look after her.’ Bungy was 
welcomed with open arms. 

She was a great comfort, and she 
was also the passport to a more enter- 
taining way of life. It was right and 
necessary that a subaltern should feel 
his way gently and not elbow-in 
where angels feared to tread. The 
angels were often far from angelic, 
but they were the high and mighty 
and only seemed to recognise those 
among the young entry who had 
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man’ dogs, they were absorbed in 


some original sort of twist about them. 
In this case it was Bungy who had 
inherited the twist from her popular 
and entertaining erstwhile master. 
Wayside conversation used to go like 
this : 
“Ah, young—er— don’t know 
what yer name is—that’s a game- 
lookin’ little dog you’ve got there.” 

“Yes, sir, it’s Cracker Cox’s old 
dog: he gave her to me.” 

** Cracker Cox’s was she, eh? A 
grand chap Cracker Cox; a great 
loss to the station; most amusin’ 
feller. And that’s Bungy, then ?” 

Yes, sir.” | 

“ Ah well—tell you what—come 
round and have a drink this evenin’, 
will you ? ” 

Or: | | 
“Hey, you! isn’t that Cracker 
Cox’s old dog ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Ah, thought so. Heard he’d 
given her to somebody. Didn’t know 
who, though. Wish he’d thought of 
us. Still—the missus would love to 
see the bitch again, I know. Why not 
bring her to lunch on Tuesday ? 
Didn’t catch yer name... .” 

It seemed that the red dogs brought 
great possibilities, and so they did ; 
but they also brought with them 
tragedy ; for they never seemed to 
end their days without an infusion of 
drama. They were not, of course, 
ordinary dogs. 

Bungy was an adored permanency 
until one day, years later, she was 
struck down with tick-fever while 
living in a weird, eerie bungalow full 
of dark shadows and ghosts, the build- 
up of a series of misfortunes that 
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seemed to have tainted the house as a 
legacy over a period of fifty years. 
Weak as Bungy was, she could not 
bear the evil atmosphere under that 
roof, and during one of the rare 
spells when no one was nursing her, 
she gathered what strength she could 
muster and dragged herself away 
outside the compound wall to die 
upon soil that was not defiled. * 
Then there was Mr Russet, an old- 


Sammy, like the others, joined the 
household as a gift. It was at a 
Sunday lunch-party that he made his 
first appearance. He introduced 
himself. He tucked in beside the 
dining-room chair and gradually 
nestled and pushed closer and closer 
looking hopefully and unrelentingly 
upwards, his eyes glued upon the 
table. Every now and then he would 
give a wiggle and shuffle his bottom 
imperceptibly even closer to gaze 
upwards with greater intensity until, 
at last, the spell had worked its charm 
and his soft, velvety mouth had 
closed over a portion of chicken curry 
discreetly and guiltily handed down 


to him. This outrageous breach of — 


good manners was not lost upon the 
lady of the house, who commented 
that Sammy appeared to have made 
a friend. The observation, though 
charmingly polite, seemed to have a 
sting to it; for, no doubt about it, 
Sammy for some reason did not seem 
to be popular. It transpired that he 
bit the children. Their turbulent 
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fashioned red dog if ever there was : 


one, who went through a great deal 
of the Burma campaign and liked it. 


He—well—it doesn’t matter about | 
the past; it’s Sammy really whom 


this story should be about, and © 
Sammy, with his quaint, independent 


ways, still spends a great deal of his 


time minding his own business, and _ 


he is still one of the toughest and 
reddest of red dogs. 


bellows, even as lunch progressed, — 
could be heard the length of the © 
house, and if Sammy did bite the — 
children, well, perhaps it was not a © 
bad idea. But the lady of the house — 


did not subscribe to this point of view. ° 


It appeared that she did not want the | 
children to be bitten. Sammy must — 
be got rid of. Surely there was room — 
for him in the car. After lunch © 


Sammy travelled down to Nairobi. 


At just about this time, things were _ 


not too well under control in Nairobi. 


There was a very nice house, a lovely — 
garden that swept down through the © 
shady coffee-trees to a stream, but 
there was a snag. For about nine : 
hours each day there was no one in © 
the house or garden, and it is a bad — 
thing to abandon a golden cocker © 
spaniel or any other dog to his own > 


devices, uncared for, during so long a> 
period. There was only one thing to 
do with Sammy during the daytime 
—bench him with the hounds in the 
kennels nearby. 

If there had been any misgivings 


1 * The Bungalow,’ ‘ Maga,’ January 1955. 
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about the courage of these red dogs, 
then they were quickly dispelled by 
Sammy’s introduction to the pack. 
Stiff-legged and snarling, he was 
put-on to the pack while hounds were 
feeding. As they gulped and choked 
down their pudding, scrambling over 
and under each other to edge into a 
better place at the trough, Sammy was 
turned into the feeding court un- 
observed, and was not discovered for 
a few minutes. By then the hounds, 
blown out with food, and anxious to 
walk out into the paddock, merely 
gave Sammy a cursory, disdainful 


_ glance. It seemed that their wits, 
_ bemused by an over-zealous and 
energetic two minutes at the trough, 
- could not absorb the fact that a 
stranger was in their midst on the 


flags, and a red stranger at that. 


_ Further, Sammy showed no sign of 
_ fear. Hackles up, and snarling lips 
_ pouched to show the flash of ivory 
_ teeth, he circled round any potential 
_ adversary upon legs cast rigid as 
_ pokers, pretending to look in the 
i. other direction but making jolly 


certain that he was the first move 
before it came. But the first move 
did not come, and nor did any move. 
Later that evening Sammy settled 
down on the bench with the dog- 
hounds and carved out a corner for 
himself in the straw. And there he 
remained—to lord it over the dog- 
hounds and rule them with a rod of 


- iron, employing the guile of an 
_ educated entity ; to govern a pack of 


yokels whose sharpness of thought 
was always just three strides behind. 
Sammy came to love the hounds. 


As soon as breakfast was finished in 


the house, where he spent the night 
on an eiderdown, he would tear up — 
the hill that led to the kennels, un- 
accompanied, and wait before the 
doghounds’ door, asking to be let in 
to face the surly, early morning, 
deep-throated greetings of his friends, 
and thereafter he spent the day quite 
happily. 


Now a Master of Hounds in con- 
temporary times is beset by many 
vexations and one of them is the 
agricultural show. 

Kenya’s Royal Agricultural Show is 
the festival and shop window of the 
Kenya farmers, and it is possibly as 
good an agricultural show as you will 
find anywhere in the Commonwealth. 
The setting is quite superb ; for the 
huge showground at Mitchell Park, 
Nairobi, has been carved out of acres 
and acres of indigenous African 
forest. Not a tree has been cut down 
without the greatest deliberation. 
Long, shady avenues have been 
aligned to connect up with a network 
of stables, enclosures and judging- 
rings for horses, sheep, cattle and 
pigs. All these are enshrouded by a 
heavenly shelter of trees which merge 
into the forest outside. Straight 
tarmac thoroughfares run between 
lines of noisy, competitive trade- 
stands, some of which, indeed, are 
dressed in gaudy, fluorescent vulgar- 
ity, but most of them blend with a 
more rustic subtlety to harmonise 
with the majesty of the surroundings. 
Other avenues are flanked by railway 
displays, Government stands, and 
connected agricultural ventures which 
flaunt their wares in ingenious and 
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tantalising ways to tempt the passer- 
by to linger, and then ponder at the 
astonishing variety and enterprise of 
productivity which, during the year, 
has been smouldering modestly be- 
neath Kenya’s smiling, sleepy pros- 
pect. But all roads lead to Rome and 
all these avenues lead unerringly to 
a large, sweeping arena where the 
Roman holidays are held. It was this 
arena that was the trouble. 
Ultimately, the success of any show 
is dependent upon the gate. There 
can be no gate unless there is ade- 
quate entertainment provided to draw 
the crowd. The crowd soon gets 
bored watching endless judging of 
Jersey cattle, show hacks, corriedale 
sheep and landrace pigs. To keep 
the crowd happy, there has to be 
display : show-jumping, military 
bands, tribal dancers, sheep-dog 
trials and the beating of Retreat by a 
local unit, and these displays are held 
in the arena during the afternoons. 
For several years one of the regular 
‘bills ’ had been a parade of hounds. 
There was a general idea that the 
various packs throughout the Colony 
would take it in turn to parade be- 
fore thousands each year. But it 
didn’t work that way. It was a 
difficult business for up-country packs 
to come down to Nairobi. Well- 
justified excuses were put forward by 
Masters who would just as soon have 
their hounds under lock and key at 
home. Anyway, they argued, there 
was a local pack which hunted the 
Nairobi country and the Limuru 
country adjacent ; far better that this 
local pack should parade before the 


masses. The showground lay in the 
local pack’s country and surely there 
was a matter of etiquette as well: 
wouldn’t it be quite wrong for an 
outside pack. ..? ‘Too easy. 

For three solid seasons the local 
pack had paraded at the show. The 


first time it was fun. A gentle walk — 
round the arena, ‘ caps off ’ in front of 
the Governor’s box, a trot, a touch on | 
the horn and a stirring gallop round 

with hounds fanning out ahead, back | 
to a trot, ‘caps off’ again, and an 
orderly exit with hounds nicely 
packed up round the Master’s horse. 

Applause. It had gone like this for — 
three years ; now the Hunt had been 
asked to do it yet again. Frankly, 
even the thought of having to go 
through this dull formula of drill once 
more was tedious. Everybody had 
seen it. The crowd must be sick of it. 
There seemed little point in doing it | 
again. Yet the show authorities, with 
their polite and much appreciated 
flattery, always said nice things end- 
ing up with, “ Can’t have an agri- 
cultural show without the hounds ; 
the crowd loves the hounds.” To 
hell with the crowd; but it was. 
impossible to refuse, even if the pack | 
was only being used as a ‘fill’ to — 
close up a gap in the programme. | 
Very well then—the Show Com- j 
mittee would have the hounds, and | 
this time the heat would be turned 
on a bit. But where was the heat to | 
come from ? | 


A Master’s job, if he hunts his own 
hounds, is something in the nature of 
a religion. With each evening there | 
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comes the chore of evening service, 
feeding hounds. While watching 
litle Sammy elbow through the 
waving, contending medley of the 
doghounds at the trough, in the 
secure knowledge that his superior 
guile would obtain for him one of the 
few bits of flesh buried among the 
stodge of the barley meal, it became 
more and more difficult to think up 
something spectacular for the arena. 
One idea after another had to be dis- 
carded and a lusty hail over the kennel 
wall announcing the arrival of Martin 
Wale put paid to further speculation. 

Martin Wale, who lived hard-by the 
kennels and who took an occasional 
turn with the hounds, was often pop- 
ping round at feed-time ; usually to 
borrow something. And if he did 
borrow something, that was the end 
of that, for he had a most absent- 
minded and forgetful quality about 
him which was quite offset by his 
cheery disposition. He was always 
forgiven. Moreover, he was a brave 
and most remarkable young man. 
He had been handsomely decorated 
for gallantry during the Mau Mau. 
uprising. Born in the Colony and 
possessing a flawless knowledge of the 
Kikuyu language, Martin had blacked 
his face, palmed himself off as a 
brother Mau Mau to a gang leader, 
had actually become one of the gang 
and had then led its members into an 
ambush and destruction. How he 
got away with it, no one knows ; but 
he did, and regular follower or not, 
he was always welcome at the kennels. 
It was while Martin was commenting 
upon the greed of the hounds, and 
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Sammy’s fearlessness in the face of 
such weight, that the germ of an idea 
took hold. Would it work? Hush— 
not a word! 


Perhaps the most enjoyable of the 
four days of the Royal Show is 
Members’ Day, when only members 
of the Society are allowed into the 
showground. This is farmers’ day 
and the country folk from far and 
near flock in hundreds to Mitchell 
Park to see the fruits of their 
endeavours. | 

On this particular Members’ Day, 
the parade of hounds was advertised 
to take place rather late in the after- 
noon. The programme was not 
running quite up to schedule and 
there was a bit of delay. Hounds, 
well concealed from the arena, were 
held up under some trees, awaiting 
their turn to go in. It’s a funny 
thing that the behaviour of a moder- 
ately steady pack of hounds at these 
agricultural shows seems, as a rule, 
to be exemplary. No sign of riot 
shows, and hounds are apt to look 
rather more closely to their huntsman 
than they usually do. With so much 
noise and distraction in strange and 
crowded surroundings it’s a case of 
‘look to the devil you know,’ adding 
‘and stick close to him otherwise 
you'll get lost.’ 

If there was delay, then the time 
was well occupied with last-minute 
touches to girths and curb-chains, 
and a final polish to mahogany tops. 
Each one of the Hunt staff was 
engaged in some trivial matter, when 
—here it came! One of the senior 
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ladies of the Hunt strode purpose- 
fully through the pack and said : 

** Don’t look now—but I think you 
ought to know. There’s an old lady 
over there, by the practice menage, 
with a dog on a lead.” 

“‘ Oh, is there? Yes, so there is,” 
came the reply. “ Know her well. 
That’s old Mrs Macdonald returned 
on a visit. She’s the wife of a very 
early settler. Came out in the old 
ox-waggon days. Her husband was 
the first person to have a pack of 
hounds in the Colony. Be an angel 
and go over and talk to her; she 
doesn’t know anyone these days and 
she’d love to hear about the hounds.” 

The Senior Lady looked up sharply 
and answered the Master in a manner 
greatly lacking in respect. 

“I didn’t mean that, you blither- 
ing idiot. What I meant was that 
she’s got a dog. D-o-G, if you know 
what that spells ? ” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she have a 
dog >” 

“Goodness, you are hopeless— 
suppose your hounds catch sight of 
it! Anyway, you ought to know that 
dogs aren’t allowed on the show- 
ground under any circumstances.” 

“ Surely that’s her affair, and any- 
way these hounds won’t riot on dogs. 
All the same, better go over and talk 
to her and tell her to keep the dog out 
of sight. You never know.” 

The Senior Lady of the Hunt 
closed her lips tight, gave the Master 
a scornful look and moved in the 
direction of Mrs Macdonald with a 

length of stride which was only 
restricted by the snug fit of her skirt. 
Meanwhile a harassed ring steward, 
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waving a programme aloft, had given 
the signal. It was time to go in 


Moving off towards the arena, it was 


satisfactory to note that the Senior 
Lady of the Hunt had done as she 
was bid. There was no dog to be 
seen, and she was apparently in 
earnest and polite conversation with 
Mrs Macdonald, an old, wizened lady ' 
dressed in a coarse, herring-bone 
tweed coat and skirt, surmounted by 


a battered straw hat which almost — 


covered her face. She was carrying , 
a basket full of odds and ends; she 


had a bunch of keys at her wrist, and ‘ 


across her shoulder hung the holster 
of a .45 revolver with a shooting- 


stick balanced in the sling. She must — 
have been very old. Still, she was — 


obviously entertaining the Senior 


Lady of the Hunt; for, as hounds | 


eventually entered the arena by the 
Control Tower gate, away across the 


open space beneath the crowded | 


members’ stand, the pair of them 


could just be picked out, looking for 


water-jump. 


The hysteria of the show always | 


catches at the last minute, and as 
hounds, preceded by the first 
whipper-in, entered the arena, it was 
impossible not to be proud of them. 
They had all been washed that morn- 
ing, a task which has to be performed 


regularly in a tick-infested country, — 
and, sterns aloft, they looked cocky | 


as you please, appreciative of spas- 
modic, polite applause as they passed. 
Once round the arena at a walk—and 
now—‘ caps off’ before the Gover- 
nor’s Box. His Excellency the 


Governor, President of the Hunt 
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Committee and one of the keenest 
supporters of the Hunt, who never 
missed a day unless he could help it, 
was not in the Box. Instead, there 
was a graciously encouraging smile 
from Her Excellency who, although 
she had done a course with Captain 
Hance at Malvern, was ever mindful 
of the dangers that might confront 
His Excellency in the hunting-field, 
and was therefore somewhat reluctant 
to share his enthusiasm. Quite apart 
from that, she was always ready to 
entertain the members of the Hunt. 

‘Caps on ’—walk past the water- 
jump—a signal to the first whipper-in 
—a whistle to the hounds ; now trot 
round the arena. As scarlet coats 
were rising in the saddle, as hound 
couples jingled on the Hunt servants’ 
saddle ‘ D’s,’ it happened——-_ The 
rather monotonous commentary from 
the Control Tower about the pack’s 
history and activities was broken by 
a roar: 

“LISTEN, EVERYBODY, PLEASE. 
THERE IS A DOG IN THE ARENA. WILL 
THE PERSON WHO OWNS THIS DOG 
GET HOLD OF IT AT ONCE.” 

There was dead silence for a second 
as the hounds continued to jog on. 
Again the Control Tower cut in : 

“THIS IS SERIOUS. ‘THERE IS A 
DOG IN THE ARENA. IT IS MOST 
DANGEROUS WHILE HOUNDS ARE PAR- 
ADING. DOGS ARE STRICTLY FOR- 
BIDDEN INSIDE THE SHOWGROUND. 
IF THE OWNER OF THE DOG DOES NOT 
COLLECT IT AT ONCE, IT WILL ALMOST 
CERTAINLY BE KILLED BY THE HOUNDS. 
YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED.” 

By now the hounds had reached 
the far side of the arena and a hum 


of excited and alarmed spectators 
arose from its four sides as a little 
dog, just a speck and quite uncon- 
cerned, trotted over the vast space 
between the show-jumps and straight 
towards the hounds. Sammy was 
doing his stuff. 

The voice over the 
started again : 

“IT CANNOT BE _ SUFFICIENTLY 
STRESSED HOW SERIOUS THIS Is. I 
APPEAL TO THE OWNER OF THE DOG 
TO COME INTO THE ARENA AND——” 
The voice stopped as the solitary, 
tweed-clad figure of Mrs Macdonald 
walked frailly but determinedly across 
the arena, a dog-lead in her hand. 
She did not whistle; she did not 
call ; she just plodded on towards the 
hounds, which had aJmost arrived 
opposite the Governor’s Box again, 
the little red dog gaining on them 
fast, determined to join the pack. 
The queer thing was that, when he 
did join the pack, not a hound even 
cocked his ear. And, curiously, this 
passed unnoticed by the spectators. 
But pandemonium had broken out. 
All over the stands there was the 
ripple of disturbance. Immaculately 
turned-out as usual, the Hunt Chair- 
man, had jumped into the arena to go 
to Mrs Macdonald’s aid; a deter- 
mined woman in jeans appeared, 
waving an umbrella and swinging a 
pair of fleld-glasses round her ban- 
danna’d head; a St John’s Ambulance 
man, ever on the watch, was beckon- 
ing to a stretcher-party ; one and all 
made for the middle of the pack to 
recover the dog for Mrs Macdonald. 
The hounds, alarmed by this unheard 
of and singular assault by complete 
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strangers, scattered in all directions. 
And among the most elusive was the 
red dog. 

Although the whole turmoil lasted 
but a couple of minutes, the mix-up 
suddenly became a free-for-all be- 
tween Mrs Macdonald’s allies, on the 
one side, and the startled hounds and 
Hunt servants on the other. There 
was shouting, there were cries and 
there were ejaculations. The only 
creature in the whole arena who 
appeared to have the situation under 
control was Mrs Macdonald’s dog, 
persistently and inflexibly dexterous 
at avoiding capture. Punctuated by 
stentorian advice from the Control 
Tower, the conflict had gradually 
drifted towards the water-jump, and 
when it seemed that by some myster- 
ious manceuvre old Mrs Macdonald 
had unaccountably slipped headlong 
into the water, to be gallantly rescued 
by the immaculate Chairman of the 
Hunt, it was time to call off the 
battle. A swift canter to the centre 
of the arena, a ‘ gone-away ” touched 
on the horn, and the pack streamed 
off, leaving a dripping Mrs Mac- 
donald and her allies gazing per- 
plexedly at the fast disappearing 
figure of the dog, which was now 
fully extended, in the body of the 
pack, ready to fan out with the rest 
of them between the show-jumps. 

But the Control Tower had lost its 
nerve. A demonstration of aerial 
insecticidal spraying had been adver- 
tised on the programme to follow the 
_ parade of hounds. Three light air- 
craft had been circling in the vicinity 
of the showground, on call, ready to 
put on their display at a moment’s 
notice. With the best of intentions, 
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and wishing to end the apparent 
chaos, one of the controllers had 
called up the aircraft so that just as 
the Hunt servants—‘ caps off’ again— 
were jogging out of the arena, the 
aircraft zoomed over at nought feet 
in perfect formation, trailing gallons 
of red, green and yellow spray over 
the retreating parade of hounds ! 
There was no time to wait; for 
it was going to be a case of dash 
back, quick bath and change, feed 
hounds and then on to the delight- 


J ay 


fully informally-formal cocktail-party | 
which Their Excellencies always gave © 


at 


Government House, for their — 


friends from up-countryon Members’ | 
Day 


All the same, there did seem to be 


a bit of dither going on, judging by 
chance remarks which drifted through 
the car window. “ By Jove, that’s a 
steady pack of hounds” “ That 
poor old lady, Ithought——-””_ “‘ Yes, 
bad show, but she’d no business to 
have a dog on the” 1“ Don’t be 


an ass, the whole thing was a——” | 


Sammy had scorned to ride home in 


the hound-van and was sitting in the 


back seat squirming and wagging and © 


panting, terribly pleased. 


Feeding hounds that evening didn’t — 


take very long. A few directions 


to the African kennel huntsman, who . 


knew what to do anyway, was all the 


attention they got, and as soon as_ 


Sammy had finished his supper and ~ 


hurried back into the car, the next 
thing was to pick up Martin Wale 


who was having car trouble, and, ; 


then away. 
The long, high-ceilinged ballroom 


of Government House was superbly | 
decorated with mass arrangements of 
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the most colourful flowers. It was 
thronged with happy, weary guests, 
mostly from the countryside, the 
majority wearing what they had worn 
at the show, for there was no 
question of changing. Under the 
bright chandeliers they were enjoying 
themselves very thoroughly, and 
among so many friends and acquaint- 
ances it was difficult to edge towards 
one or other of the buffet tables with- 
out impoliteness. A sudden hush 
spelt the arrival of Their Excellencies, 
and then the buzz of conversation, 
punctuated by laughter, started again. 
Basking in that pleasant, tired feeling 
which comes after physical and 
mental care has been put aside, reality 
only returned when one of the 
A.D.C.s, very smart in naval uniform 
and a keen follower of the Hunt, 
threaded his way through the crowd 
and said : 

“Would you mind coming with 
me, sir? I think Her Excellency 
would like to speak to you.” 

Her Excellency, looking, as always, 
very charming, was surrounded by a 
number of people and listening, with 
apparent approval, to one of Martin 
Wale’s extravagant stories, but as the 
A.D.C. approached her and as she 
said “Thank you” to him, she 
turned round instantly and said : 

“Ah, there you are. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself ! ” 

“ But why, Your Excellency ? ” 

“ Why?——-Why? That poor old 
lady of course, that’s why. I always 


_ thought that the Hunt had a few 


manners, but I have never seen such 
an ill-bred exhibition in my life. 


_ That’s not exactly the best way of 
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promoting the interests of field 
sports.” 

* But I assure you, Your Excel- 
ency, that itwas only———-” Suddenly, 
words failed, and if the ballroom 
floor had burst wide open, it would 


have been a merciful release ; for as 


a group of guests strolled away from 
a nearby table loaded with food, there 
was little Sammy sitting with his eyes 
glued towards the top of it and 
shuffling closer and closer to an 
unsuspecting stranger who was being 
offered a whisky-and-soda. Martin 
Wale had been told to lock the dog 
in the car. Might have known, of 
course, that he would forget. Her 
Excellency’s eyes wandered towards 
the table and then returned once 
more. 

“I seem to have seen that dog 
somewhere before, today,” she said. 
“Ts it yours ?” 

ce Yes.” 

She hesitated before continuing : 

“ And I suppose you are going to 
tell me that the old lady was Mr Wale 
all dressed up?” She looked at 
Martin who was blushing to the roots 
of his hair. 

** As a matter of fact she was, Your 
Excellency.” 

Her Excellency burst out laughing 
and added : 

** Of course, I had forgotten, he is 
rather good at dressing up, isn’t he ? ” 

Was this a peace offering ? 

It was time to be off, and quick.. A 
reluctant Sammy was snatched away 
from his contemplations and borne 
aloft in a rather undignified exit, but 
his jaws were working gently the 


while. The red dog had won again. 
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MORTIMER TALK 


BY PATRICK PLUM 


THE Mortimers, since Tudor times 
devoted servants of the Crown, had 
always been a hard-luck family. 
Persistent loyalty, ineradicable cour- 
age, physical strength and a firm, 
inherited slow-wittedness had seen 
generations of them through a series 
of vicissitudes that would have 
brought a less resilient line to a sharp 
end in an insane asylum centuries 
ago. Hardship, danger and death 
left them unmoved. Ridicule passed 
them by. Their recurrent misfor- 
tunes, usually taking the form of 
sorrow thickly laced with farce, were 
met with a dumb, angry fortitude. 


They could, after all, always point 


to ancestors who had been through 
worse. There was, for example, the 
Mortimer who was fired from a gun 
by mutinous sepoys in 1857, months 
before this recreation became popular 
among the avenging forces of the 
Queen. A missionary Mortimer 
provided the main ingredient of an 


early culinary experiment in the . 


Solomon Islands, being served as 
rissoles instead of the customary 
stew. A naval Mortimer in the early 
nineteen hundreds, by a simple 180° 
error of navigation, ran a large part 
of the Mediterranean Fleet aground 
during the Spring Manceuvres. As 


late as 1944 a Battery Commander | 
Mortimer scored a notable double by — 
shooting down his Corps Commander, t 
a passenger in a reconnaissance air- 


morning, and following this by blow- © 


ing up most of Corps Headquarters _ 
when he went to convey his con- 
dolences to the bereaved staff in the | 
afternoon. The survivors and the 

Court of Inquiry accepted, with | 


reserve, his explanation that the| 


scout car he had used for the journey | 


was the only vehicle immediately — 


available, and that he was not to f 
know that an intransigent subaltern ; 
had filled it with newly dug-up Teller , 
mines. This Mortimer was the | 
cousin to Richard, an unusual’ 
Mortimer, and the leading figure in| 
this particular hard-luck story. : 


Whereas most Mortimers were 6 
swarthy, phlegmatic, muscular, stocky _ F 
and hairy, with powers of conversa- — 


tion ranging from the slow-spoken to 


the almost totally mute, Richard was : 
a delicate child with a chatty disposi- é 
tion and a single-minded indifference : 
to the back-breaking relaxations, 
favoured by his relatives. At his' 
preparatory school he cried regularly 
on the rugby field, won distinction at 
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Latin, French, Singing and Art, 
improved his physique on the hockey 
field by sprinting relentlessly away 
from the ball, and caused alarm and 
indignation among his widespread 
kin by leaping, screaming, from the 
boxing-ring during the first round of 
his preliminary bout in the flea- 
weight championship. By the time 
he had reached the age of thirteen he 
had firmly established a reputation 
for spinelessness, tempered by in- 
cipient bolshevism, unique in Morti- 
mer history. His outraged relatives 
contemplated this unsavoury phe- 
nomenon and fell back upon a 
traditional device. They called a 
family conference. 

Like the leaders of an oppressed 
ethnic minority, the Mortimers had 
been accustomed down the years to 
assemble in these morose gatherings 
to plan the counters to the debacles 
that Fate imposed so frequently on 
members of the tribe. Richard was 
clearly a debacle of the first order, an 
un-Mortimer-like throw-back with 
alien characteristics unsuited to the 
repulse of attacks by unkind Fortune. 
A centuries-old pattern was in danger 
of dissolution. | 

The meeting was held in Richard’s 
father’s house. A collection of 
beetle-browed uncles, cousins, and a 
grandfather dissected his character 
in taciturn monosyllables, and with 
an uninhibited lack of tact that would 
have driven a non-Mortimer father 
to throw them into the street. Words 
like ‘slacker,’ ‘loafer,’ ‘ coward’ 
mingled in the tobacco smoke with 
‘Latin,’ ‘French’ and ‘ Singing,’ 
all grunted offensively in tones imply- 
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ing a group-abhorrence felt equally 
strongly about everything. The 
outcome of the conference had a 
decisive effect on Richard’s life. He 
was to be sent to the toughest school 
in the Kingdom, a bleak moorland 
establishment whose headmaster, 
academically undistinguished, had 
the superb qualification of having 
once broken Uncle George Mor- 
timer’s leg during an International 
Trial at Twickenham. Richard was 
sent for from the garden, where he 
had been singing soprano while 
making a daisy-chain, and told his 
fate. He burst into tears. 

“And I’m telling old Basher to 
give you hell,” added his father. 
Basher was the headmaster. 


Richard was an adaptable boy, and, 
despite his physical timidity, curi- 
ously tough mentally. Early in his 
career at Clegmoor, smarting under 
the Basher’s naive barbarities, he 
made a dispassionate assessment of 
his inner resources, decided that he 
had a sporting chance against his 
headmaster if he pitted cunning 
against unimaginative brute force, 
and declared war. It was a long 


‘struggle, and it lasted for the whole 


of the five years that Richard was 
at the school. Both contestants at 
different times scored a number of 
tactical successes, and the final result 
was similar to that of most wars— 
both sides were exhausted, initial 
aims had become largely obscured, 
an enormous amount of time had 
been wasted, and a“general feeling 
prevailed that if a little more common 
sense had been shown before hostil- 
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ities commenced, the carnage would 
have been umnecessary. An im- 
partial assessor would probably have 
awarded ultimate victory to Richard, 
basing his judgment on the fact that a 
frustrated Basher had an attack of 
delirium tremens the August after 
Richard left; a development that 
delighted Richard’s contemporaries, 
who gladly gave him most of the 
credit for bringing about this happy 
situation. 

Richard, on his part, was changed. 
Physically he had become a tall wiry 
youth, nervous and agile, with some- 
thing of a reputation as a sprinter, his 
prowess at this sport having been 
stimulated, on lines predictable at 
his preparatory school, by the quick- 
witted dexterity with which he had 
evaded fast-moving hockey, cricket 
and rugby balls. Academically, he 
had passed most subjects in his 
examinations with a steady com- 
petence, and his outstanding flair 
for languages had won him a scholar- 
ship to Oxford. 

But the most striking alteration 
was in his attitude towards the world 
as he knew it. Anti-Basher warfare 
had had two effects. It had stiffened 
him morally, bringing out latent 
qualities of determination, cunning 
and perseverance. More potently, it 
had bred in him a burning wish to 
achieve some form of easily per- 
ceptible revenge on the whole Morti- 
mer tribe, who were collectively re- 
sponsible for submitting him to the 
hardships of the past five years. 

The essence of the revenge was 
that it should be easily perceptible. 
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The Mortimer capacity for percep- 
tion had drastic limitations, and the 
more subtle forms of vengeance 
would stimulate only incomprehen- 
sion, scorn, or probably both. Thus 
a total departure from Mortimer pre- 
cedent into the realms of Art, 
Intoxication, Commerce or Criminal 
Activity would, however successful 
in itself, be no adequate form of 
vengeance. “‘ Just about what one 
would expect from that little rat,” 
the family would say, “never had 
any moral fibre,” and they would 
wallow in cool superiority, congratu- 
lating themselves meanwhile on their 
good fortune in being Mortimers 
from a standard mould. There was 
only one possible solution to the 
problem. The Mortimers must be 
out-Mortimered. Richard would, 
Oxford behind him, enter the service 
of the Crown and give such a scintil- 
lating exhibition of what a non- 
Mortimer-type official could do, that 
the whole stiff-necked tribe would 
come fawning to him for reflected 
adulation. He would then, naturally, 
spurn them. Meanwhile he would 
use them. With this objective lying 
centrally in his sights Richard went 
up to Oxford. 

Oxford left very little impression 
on Richard. A first-class Honours 
degree in modern languages, some 
minor triumphs in track events, a few 
casual friendships, and many lonely 
hours of plotting for the future, 
comprised almost all that there is to 
tell of his university experiences. At 
the age of twenty-two, in 1936, he 
quietly set about the task of finding 
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a suitable service in which to exercise 
his talents to the ultimate appreciative 
astonishment of the tribe. 

He rejected, first of all, the Fighting 


Services. Promotion was too slow 


unless there was a war, and war bore 
too close a resemblance to the painful 
ball-games of his schooldays to be 
worth considering. The Indian Civil 
Service and the Sudan Political 
Service seemed to him to be over-full 
either of masochistic thugs with 
boxing blues or eccentric classical 
scholars—the presence in quantity of 
both classes of officer making long- 
term planning for permanent per- 
sonal success something of a lottery. 
The Home Civil Service was an 
organisation connected dimly in his 
mind with music-hall jokes about tea 
in office hours, and was anyhow un- 
suited to his purpose of blinding the 
tribe with the brilliance of his 
achievement, the consolidated Morti- 
mer view being that service at home 
in any capacity was an effete refuge 
for the worst type of shirker suffering 
from all forms of moral and physical 


infirmity. The Foreign Service had — 


a similar liability in the Mortimer 
mind, Great-uncle William, an un- 
usually inarticulate Admiral, having 
once delivered a definitive opinion, 
in lower-deck language, about the 
Corps Diplomatique, the only print- 
able word of which was ‘ windbags.’ 
There remained the Colonial Service. 


Richard’s first three years as a 
cadet in the Malayan Civil Service 
were comparatively uneventful. He 
worked as an officer under instruction 
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in a number of District Offices, 
passed all his Malay examinations 
with impressive speed, got to know 
and like the people of the country, 
went for the benefit of his future and 
with evident nervousness on a few 
jungle expeditions, and kept as far 
away as possible from his Uncle 
Charles, a senior official of some 
renown in the Secretariat in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Uncle Charles Mortimer was, of 
Richard’s many relatives, the arch- 
type Mortimer, a one-man synthesis 
of all the qualities that had underlined 
the family’s progress down the cen- 
turies. He had joined the service 
direct from the Army after the First 
World War, a competition which had 
kept him dourly entertained for four 
years and in which he had had large 
and important bits of himself shot 
away at irregular intervals. He 
appeared not to have noticed their 
absence. His war record brought 
him to the Service without the 
formality of a university degree, and 
his appointment had been confirmed 
before if*was fully realised that for 
practical purposes he was illiterate. 
His promotion had been rapid. A 
series of ill-judged comments had 
got him thrown out of one State after 
another, and, by the time of Richard’s 
arrival in Malaya, he had become a 
sort of castaway in Kuala Lumpur, 
unpostable to anywhere outside the 
capital and pretty well unemployable 
within it. His practice of sitting, 
brows furrowed, hairy hands clasped 
on his lap, in total silence for hours 
on end had earned him the awe of 
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both his seniors and his juniors, and 
although he could hardly be described 
as an irresistible force, he was un- 
doubtedly one of the most immovable 
objects in the Malayan Civil Service. 

It was this uncle, paradoxically, 
who put Richard on to what seemed 
to be the first step along the road to 
fame. 


Richard, in Kuala Lumpur on 
temporary duty, was called to his 
uncle’s office, a remote garret in what 
appeared to be a Moorish warehouse, 
and was invited by a gesture to sit 
down. Uncle Charles gazed at him 
in silence, and then wiped away the 
sweat assembled on the narrow space 
between the front of his crinkly black 
hair and his bushy eyebrows. “ Hear 
you speak the lingo,” said Uncle 
Charles throatily at last. 

“ Yes,” said Richard. 

Uncle Charles cleared his throat, 
thrust his fingers through his shirt 
front, and began to scratch a few 
scars. This bit of surgery completed, 
he resumed the conversation. “ Saw 
a file last week,” he said with quiet 
pride. He paused, as if expecting 
congratulations, and then continued 
with a Mortimer indifference to 
disappointment, “all about some 
aborigines in Perak or somewhere. 
Whole tribe. Large. Nobody knows 
how big. Fraser’s only just dis- 
covered a few chaps. Difficult 
language. Good job for somebody. 
Thought of you: Lingo chap.” 

“Oh,” said Richard. His whole 
childhood had accustomed him to 


this sort of verbal shorthand, but 


Uncle Charles was even more difficult 
to follow than most of the family. 
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“Well,” roared Uncle Charles 
suddenly. ‘“ Want it or not?” 

Richard felt that he would dearly 
like some time in which to think over 
this loosely-worded offer, but he had 
more sense than to say so. Standard 
model Mortimers had no patience 
with shilly-shallying. 

Fraser he said at last. 


It was a shrewd move, leaving plenty 


of room for subsequent manceuvring. 


Uncle Charles took it at its face value ~ 


and the irritated corrugations on his 
forehead smoothed slightly. 
** Good question,’’ he said. “ He’s 


beard.’ 


“Is he really your uncle ?”’ asked 
Fraser incredulously, staring madly, 
and curling his beard with his fingers. 

** Yes,” said Richard. 

“That mad-looking ape with the 
black fur ?” 

“Yes,” said Richard again. 


“Good God,” said Fraser, with | 
wonder. He lapsed into silence and | 


began to scratch himself crudely. 
Then he cleaned out his ear with a 
pencil. These activities seemed to 
recharge his mental batteries and he 
began to talk business; and on his 
own business he was a superb talker, 
a devoted expert immersed in a 
subject that he loved. 


At that time not much was known © 
about Malayan aborigines. Most of | 
them lived in the hill jungle of the © 


Main Range, an intricate mass of 
steep forested mountains that runs 
down the centre of Malaya, and 
which had rarely been visited by 
anybody other than occasional survey 


a mad-looking chap with a brown 
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parties and amateur geographers. 
Fraser, the Commissioner for Abor- 
igine Affairs, had spent the past ten 
years in an anthropologist’s delight, 
exploring the whole range, seeking 
out aborigine groups, making friends 
with them, giving them rudimentary 
medical attention, studying their 
customs, learning their languages, and 
measuring their heads. From time 
to time learned papers appeared over 
his name, and, with greater frequency, 
senior Government officials were 
drenched with well-reasoned, if 
querulously worded, proposals for 
improving aborigine administration. 
A favourable response to part of one 
of these letters, in which permission 
was granted for a Malayan Civil 
Service Officer to be seconded to 
help Fraser, had coincided with the 
finding by Fraser of a totally un- 
suspected aborigine group, the 


_ Chemior, in North Perak, near the 
Siamese border. 


Their numbers could, at present, 
only be guessed at. Fraser put a 


tentative figure of two thousand as 


the total. But those encountered had 
shown themselves to be timid even 
by normal aborigine standards, and 
careful handling was clearly essential. 
Fraser could not spare the time 
required for detailed personal atten- 
tion, but he had very definite ideas 


_ about the way in which the prob- 


Germany invaded Poland as Fraser 
was still conducting some ill- 
tempered negotiations with the 
Establishment Office for Richard’s 


lem should be treated. Firstly, the 
Chemior must be left entirely alone 
until a suitable officer had learnt 
their language. When this officer 
was properly qualified, and not until 
then, he, backed and directed by 
Fraser, would conduct all necessary 
anthropological, welfare and admin- 
istrative operations. 

* And that’s it,” said Fraser, who 
seemed to have taken an eccentric 
liking to Richard. “‘ Want the job ? ” 
Richard had been listening with 
a gathering absorption. The job 
sounded interesting. He had a flair 
for languages. The possibilities 
seemed limitless. Success at a testing 
task at an early age; a posting out- 
side the routine gradations of the 
Malayan Civil Service, with its 
emphasis on seniority ; a chance to 
shine, to make his name early and 
keep it prominent in the eyes of his 
superiors. The whole thing covered 
by the perfect insurance policy, the 
fact that he was only to be seconded 
from his own service and could 
return to it, with no discredit to him- 
self, if outside influences made this 
job unsatisfactory. This surely was 
the opportunity he had long looked 
for, the golden gate to the path that 


“ Yes,” said Richard thoughtfully, 
I 


secondment, and all postings were 
temporarily frozen while Malaya 
assessed its responsibilities to the 
war effort. Richard heard with 
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well-hidden exhilaration the news 
that Colonial Service Officers were 
regarded as more useful at their 
present posts than in the Armed 
Forces. Uncle Charles, of course, 
saw this ruling in a totally different 
light, and spent a lurid six months in 
unaccustomed loquacity, agitating 
for permission to fight, and embar- 
rassing his colleagues by the freedom 
with which he tendered blunt advice 
and criticism to senior military 
officers. Fraser, for his part, was 
completely unable to understand why 
a war in Europe, in which he had no 
trace of interest, should affect the 
administration of Malayan abor- 
igines, and he showered the Secre- 
tariat with offensive memoranda, 
full of ironic subtleties about the 
connection between the Maginot 
Line and the Chemior. These finally 
bore fruit, but it took time. In fact, 
it took nearly two years. 


ment eventually was approved, and 


when Richard reported to Fraser, 


Fraser had a surprise for him. 
** Normally,” said Fraser, the lunatic 
stare in his eyes unabated, “ you 
learn a language best by living with 
the people who speak it. Well, in 
this case, you can’t. I’m not letting 
you, or anyone else, near the Chemior 
until you can talk to them. So I’m 
pulling out a tame, or comparatively 
tame, Chemior named Busu and 
you'll have to pick it up from him. 
In London.” 

“London?” said _ Richard, 
astounded. 

“Yes. Travel won’t do Busu any 


_ harm. I want him to meet Lowndes, 


It was 
‘ August 1941 before Richard’s second- 


who’s never seen a Chemior. Then 
you can sit on your bottom with Busu 
in the School of Oriental and African 
Studies for a year and get some help 
from the. experts. And don’t let 
them flummox you with a lot of 
rubbish about bi-labial fricatives and 
the like.” This last appeared to stir 
him deeply, for the stare developed a 
homicidal intensity. Richard left 


him, and went to collect his thoughts, | 


his belongings, and Busu. 


Possibly Fraser had overestimated 
Busu’s tameness ; possibly wartime, 
blacked-out, interminable travel up- 
set Busu; possibly Busu was, like 
most of the Mortimers, just naturally 
taciturn. Whatever the cause, it 
became evident to Richard, two days 
after leaving Singapore, that Busu 
had severe limitations as a language 
tutor. Richard was accustomed to 
learning languages without using a 
written grammar or a dictionary. His 
method was to inquire by signs, to 


repeat the answers, to question and | 


worry and repeat again, and slowly to 
absorb the whole structure of the 
language into an unnaturally recep- 
tive brain. This technique depended 
for success on long conversations, 


Busu destroyed it by simply not — 


talking at all. He sat huddled in a | 


blanket, brooding morosely, getting 
his needs by signs, and for practical 
purposes saying nothing. By the 
end of the first week’s travel, Richard 
was profoundly irritated. By the end 
of the second, he was alarmed. He 
had, despite his irritation, taken 3 


liking to Busu, a gentle, brown- | 


skinned, doe-like little man, torn out | 
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of the jungle, the only world he knew, 
and involved in a frightening exist- 
ence of engines, noise and incompre- 
hensible wartime precautions. Could 
Busu be sick ? Could he be going off 
his head? Richard took him to the 
ship’s doctor, who had other worries 
and was only cursorily helpful, and 
then decided to devote the rest of the 
journey to looking after Busu. This, 
after all, was a sound preparation for 
future work among the Chemior. 
Busu appeared to be grateful, but he 
was silently grateful. The journey 
lasted for ten weeks, an endless, 
tedious series of zigzags round the 
Cape, and at the end of it Busu had 
spoken no more than five or six words. 


Busu died tragically, in Piccadilly, 
two weeks after they had landed in 
England. Richard never ceased to 
feel guilty about the manner of it, 
nor did he ever quite subdue the 
awed surprise which came to him 
when he considered the series of 
coincidences that immediately pre- 
ceded the accident. It was a cold 
December morning, and Richard had 
been leading a frozen, depressed 
Busu, wrapped comically in layer 
upon layer of sweaters, scarves, over- 
coats and Balaclava helmets, towards 
Knightsbridge, the home of Sir 
Hubert Lowndes, the anthropologist 
whom Fraser wished to meet Busu. 
Suddenly, Busu’s face had split open 
in a huge delighted smile and he had 
started to jabber away at great speed 
to a small, dark, equally grotesquely 
wrapped figure standing at a bus- 
stop. Richard was gazing, aston- 
ished, at this sight when a newspaper 


seller rushed by shouting, “ Japanese 
invade Malaya.” This second shock, 
in less than five seconds, temporarily 
upset Richard’s judgment. 

Until now he had rigidly observed 
a self-imposed rule not to allow Busu 
alone for a second in London traffic. 
This rule he broke. He sprinted 
after the newspaper seller, bought a 
paper, started reading it, and heard, 
with sickening grief, a human scream, 
the screech of brakes, and a growing 
hubbub. He ran back to the bus- 
stop. Busu was very dead. The 
second brown figure was pillowing 
his head on his lap, and the bus-driver 
was jumping down from his cab, 
shouting plaintively, “‘ Nothing I 
could do. Nothing I could do.” 

“My name is Kandasamy,” said 
the brown man sadly to Richard. | 
He is dead.” 

During the weeks following Busu’s 
death, Richard passed through one 
of the worst periods in his life— 
or anyhow of his life until that time. 
He wandered about London in 
a sleepless, self-reproachful melan- 
choly, blaming himself for not look- 
ing after Busu and reflecting bitterly 
on the pathos of the last few 


months of Busu’s life. He performed 


his routine duties in a dream. He 
reported himself to the Colonial 
Office, and made listless inquiries 
from a touchy and over-worked 
official about what his immediate 
future should be. A series of 
disasters was overtaking Malaya. 
The Japanese were pouring south 
and nothing seemed able to stop 
them. Should he return to Malaya, 
he asked. ‘“* No,” said the official, 
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“The only man who could teach 
me Chemior is dead,” said Richard 
in a dull voice. 

_ The official was used to dealing 
with that sort of quibble. 

. “That’s your problem,” he said. 
** Good afternoon.” 

Then Richard thought of Mr 
Kandasamy. It surprised him that 
he had not thought of him before. 

Mr Kandasamy lived in a bed- 
sitting-room in Earl’s Court. He had 
left his address with Richard after 
Busu’s accident, and the two had 
met briefly at the inquest. Richard 
now sought him out, wondering 
while he did so why it had not so far 
occurred to him to inquire why a 
silent Busu had suddenly burst into 
animated talk at the sight of Mr 
Kandasamy. His mind had been 
deadened by worry, he assumed. 

Mr Kandasamy, still in his over- 
coat, was cooking curry on a gas-ring 
on the floor, his delicate hands 
shrivelled with cold. An inscrutable 
little man, he received Richard with 
great courtesy, apologised for the 
meagre hospitality he could offer, and 
gave Richard some curry. In the 
course of the meal he remarked that 


he had once been a trader at Kroh. | 


** In Upper Perak ? ” said Richard. 

“Yes. I used to buy bamboo and 
damar from the Chemior.” 

“I thought that nobody had ever 
heard of the Chemior until three years 
ago 

“TI had,” replied Mr Kandasamy, 
enigmatically. “I used to buy bam- 


boo and damar from them.”’ 


Further inquiries along this sur- 


prising line were blocked with skill 
by Mr Kandasamy. He was not 
impolite. He simply evaded the 
questions. The only other thing to 
which he would admit was that he 
spoke Chemior. | 

“* Speak it well ?” asked Richard. 

** Brilliantly,” replied Mr Kanda- 
samy, modestly. “‘ You saw me with 
Busu. I used to know him when he 
was a youth.” But Mr Kandasamy 
refused to elaborate on that point 
either. 

“Can you teach me?” asked 
Richard, hope rising within him. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr Kanda- 
samy, cheerfully. “ For six quid a 


Studies was, within its limits, helpful. 
The limits were very easily defined. 
A student from Malaya had come to 
them to learn a language of which 
they had no knowledge, bringing with 
him a teacher he had met at a bus- 
stop after an accident to an aborigine 
in Piccadilly. Malaya was now over- 
run by the Japanese and the only 
other known Chemior speaker, 
Fraser, was missing. The School did 
the only thing possible. It gave 
Richard a room in which to struggle 
with Mr Kandasamy, told him he 
could order coffee when he required 


it, and made generalised offers of — 


vague technical assistance should it 
be needed. It took only a few hours 
for Richard to realise that Chemior 
was the hardest language he had ever 
attempted to study, but he attacked 
it with a fierce determination, 
wrestling endlessly with a bewilder- 


ing collection of tones, cases, clicks, 
‘moods and tenses, dreaming about 
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it, writing notes about it, preparing a 
written grammar and a dictionary on 
it. Mr Kandasamy was remorseless. 
He seemed determined to earn his 
pay and he kept Richard’s brain in 
constant, grinding, activity, talking 
to him for hours every day, cross- 
examining him, correcting him, re- 
proving him, and badgering him to 
greater effort. It lasted for just over 
a year. At the end of 1942 Mr 
Kandasamy, after a searching five- 
day examination, pronounced him- 
self happy. Richard could speak 
Chemior, he said, and success was his 
only reward, apart from the six quid 
outstanding. The School staff, who 
wanted the room back, accepted 
Richard’s triumph with polite relief. 
They lodged his notes, his grammar, 
and his dictionary in their archives, 
asked him to keep in touch, and 
allocated the room to a recalcitrant 
Sikh who wanted to learn Hok-Chiew 
from a Linguaphone. Richard took 
Mr Kandasamy to eat an expensive 
curry, taken with barley because rice 
was not available during wartime, and 
then said good-bye to him. They 
never met again. 


Ill 


At Force 136 Rear Headquarters in 


_ Ceylon, Richard was received with 
_ Tespect. Most of the officers in the 
_ Force were destined to be parachuted 


to Chinese Communist guerillas, a 
task for which they were fitted by 
normal, unremarkable experience of 
everyday Malayan life. Richard was 
the only specialist among them, a 
Chemior speaker who had volun- 
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It now began to be borne in upon 
Richard that he had let a limited 
objective obscure the main issue. 
True, he was fluent in Chemior. 
But that achieved, where did it lead 
him? The golden gate to early suc- 
cess had been well and truly locked 
by the Japanese. The trump card 
in his hand had become unplay- 
able, because the game had been 
abandoned. It would probably be 
renewed later, but who knew when ? 
And in changed conditions would 
work with the aborigines still be a 
step to early advancement, or would 
it be a forgotten backwater while new 
names were made in the main stream 
of Malayan reconstruction when the 
war ended? He was considering 
this sombre problem, his depression 
accentuated by reaction from the 
prolonged intellectual effort of work- 
ing at Chemior, when he was sum- 
moned by the Colonial Office to 
meet a Brigadier. Richard did not 
enjoy this interview at all. A para- 
chute jump to the leadership of a 
guerilla operation had never figured 
in his well-thought-out plan for his 
life. 


teered (‘ My God ! ’ thought Richard, 
recalling the interview with the 
Brigadier) to initiate an entirely new 
form of guerilla warfare, the employ- 
ment of aborigines, hitherto barely 
known, against the Japanese. He 
was treated as a minor celebrity, to 
be cherished in training and plied with 
drinks in the mess, while kindly 
advice was proffered about the intri- 
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cacies of Dropping Zones and Demoli- 
tion Charges. He gained the reputa- 
tion of a rather aloof eccentric, 
dedicated to his task and preoccupied 
with the details necessary to its 
success. He was not prepared to 
explain that the only success to which 
he was dedicated was his own per- 
sonal one, and that the unusual 
aloofness could be accounted for by 
the simple fact that he was rigid with 
terror. Long after he flew off on his 
operation he was talked about in the 
mess. He had left a good impression. 
It was a pity that he just disappeared 
like that, they said afterwards, because 
he was a good chap and would have 
done a lot of good had he survived. 

No details of his activities could of 
course be revealed until after the war, 
but in October 1945 his father got a 
long personal letter from the Force 
Commander. Richard, with a wire- 
less operator, had been successfully 
parachuted into Upper Perak in April 
1944. No signals had ever been 
received from him. There was no 
record of any operations by the 
Chemior against the Japanese ever 
having been mounted, and despite 
searching inquiries by officers of the 
Reoccupation Forces now in Malaya, 
no word of Richard had been heard. 
He must, it was regretted, be 
regarded as dead. Officially, he had 
been listed as ‘ Missing, believed 
killed.’ 

The letter arrived shortly before a 
Mortimer family conference. This 
was a rather sparsely attended func- 
tion, the Mortimers as a group having 
been severely diminished by the war, 


as was their custom. Whereas other 
families in similar circumstances 
might have met to mourn their dead, 
the Mortimers were busily compiling 
a sort of Profit and Loss sheet, the 
columns being filled not by the living 
and the dead, but by those who had 


distinguished themselves and those | 


who had not. This was rather more 
difficult than might be imagined. 
Distinction in war implied courage 
allied to success. The courage was 
there all right, but there was a worry- 
ing ambiguity about some of the 
successes. The Mortimers could 
point to an impressive record of 
wrecked aircraft, sunken ships and 
suicidal infantry attacks against the 
wrong objectives, but the common 
denominator of their experiences 
seemed to have been a decoration 
followed by an immediate posting to 
somewhere where they could do less 
harm to their own side. 

_ Then there were people like Uncle 
Charles who had worked as a 
Japanese prisoner on the Burma- 
Siam Railway, and had earned the 
united execration of his fellow 
prisoners by the relish with which he 
had set about this task. “ Never been 
so fit in my life,” Uncle Charles 
wouldcry. ‘“‘ Did everybody a power 
of good.” Where did Uncle Charles 
stand on the balance-sheet? And 
where stood that idiot gunner who 
had killed his Corps Commander and 
massacred most of his Headquarters 
Staff? And where stood many 
others? As the meeting progressed 
it became clear that the only 
Mortimers who had emerged with 
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unsullied credit were those who 
had died without inflicting some 
incidental calamitous reverse upon 
their own comrades. This, in fact— 
and the Mortimers were relentlessly 
honest about this sort of thing—left 
Richard. Richard was to be the 
authentic Mortimer 1939-1945 War 
hero. They put up a memorial to 
him in the parish church, trans- 


In July 1949 a patrol of the 2/15th 
Gurkha Rifles, operating against 
Communist terrorists in deep jungle 
near the Siamese border in Upper 
Perak, attacked a small bandit camp 
on a ridge above a stream. They 
killed three bandits, captured one 
wounded, made a fruitless attempt to 
follow up a number who had fied, 
and spent the rest of the day in 
speculative discussion about the 
identity of their wounded prisoner. 
He was tall, bearded, emaciated and 
unconscious. He appeared to be a 
European. They had, decided the 
patrol commander, scored a notable 
success. They had captured the first 
Russian agent to be taken alive in the 
course of the anti-Communist cam- 
paign. A jubilant wireless signal to 
mark this triumph drew a terse reply 
from Battalion Headquarters. A 
medical officer walked in, the pris- 
oner was partly carried and partly 
rafted out, and the mixed medical 
and military activity in an isolated 
ward of the British Military Hospital 
at Taiping kept the gossips happily 
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formed him in their conversation 
from an uncompromising pariah into 
a traditional upright Mortimer, and 
quoted him to the rising generation 
as the epitome of all that a Mortimer 
should be. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings it could have been said that 
Richard had had a qualified success 
albeit it on unplanned and un- 


employed for a week. Ten days after 
the bandit camp had been attacked, 
Richard’s father received a telegram. 
Richard, it seemed, had reappeared. 
Experts in surgery, psychiatry, and 
nutrition worked hard on Richard 
before they would permit him to be 
interrogated in even the mildest 
manner. Apart altogether from a 
severe head wound, he had clearly 
been through a series*of horrific 
experiences, and premature excite- 
ment would be dangerous and 
possibly fatal. A secondary effect of 


this delay in explaining himself was 


that public interest in his return to 
civilisation reached a pitch of near- 


frenzy. Imaginative newspaper cor- 


respondents ransacked his past, and 
English newspapers, beneath pictures 
of the memorial tablet in the parish 
church, published umnrecognisable 
accounts of his genius as a linguist, 
his skill as a guerilla soldier, his semi- 
divine influence over the Chemior, 
and what his last words had been to 
the despatcher before he jumped 
from the aircraft into the tropical 
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night, five years before. “ Tell them 
in England,” the co-operative des- 
patcher had quoted him as saying, 
“that I go to death or glory.” All 
this sort of talk was, of course, 
anathema to the Mortimers. It was 
embarrassing enough to have their 
authenticated posthumous hero re- 
turning from the dead, and probably 
revealing himself to be the buffoon 
he always had been, without being 
subjected to this sort of bound- 
erish publicity. A remote cousin 
of Richard’s, a prematurely retired 
major of restricted intellect, took the 
argument further—within, naturally, 
strictly Mortimer circles—by com- 
plaining that Richard when jumping 
out of aeroplanes had no right to 
quote from what was written, so far 
as he could recall, on his regimental 
cap-badge. Mortimer reaction, in 
short, was initially restrained to the 
point of hostility. Subsequently it 
defied description. 

When Richard had been restored 
to a suitable standard of mental and 
physical health, he was asked to give 
a statement, in his own time, to two 
senior Police Intelligence Officers. 
They were kindly and sympathetic 
men, and they started their interroga- 
tion at the wrong chronological end. 
They wanted, above all, current 
tactical information about Com- 
munist terrorist habits, numbers, 
activities and identities, and they 
recorded his remarks with satisfied 
smiles. A bewildered Richard, who 
had only just, with difficulty, 
absorbed the news that the war was 
over, that it had been for four years, 
and that we were now fighting the war- 


time allies whom we had armed and 
trained, told all he knew. He was left 
alone after that for a few days, and 
then he was asked to write a brief 
report on his activities since he had 
dropped to the Chemior. He did 
this in four short, bitter paragraphs : 


(1) After becoming proficient in the 
Chemior language at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, I was parachuted into 
Upper Perak on 4.4.44 with in- 
structions to organise the Chemior 
in guerilla warfare against the 
Japanese. My wireless operator 
was killed immediately, after falling 
from a tree into which he had 
dropped, and his set was destroyed. 

(2) I was contacted by Chinese Com- 


munist guerillas who took me to | 
their camp, fed, clothed and used | 
me for five years; took me with | 


them during their frequent changes 
of camp sites, and neglected to tell 
me that the war was over and that 
the much-quoted enemy they re- 
ferred to was the British. 

(3) During the five years I was with 
this gang, I met with fifteen 
Chemior on different occasions. 
They were clearly terrified of the 
Communist guerillas. I originally 
thought that they were unable to 
speak their own language. I soon 
formed the opinion that whatever 
language I had learnt in London it 
was not Chemior. 

(4) I was shot in the head by a Gurkha 
soldier on 13.7.49 and regained 
consciousness here. 

R. C. MORTIMER (Capt.), 
B.M.H., Taiping. 


“I think,” said the Public Rela- 
tions officer at G.H.Q. Malaya, “‘ that 


we'd better scrub that Press Confer- — 


ence. That third paragraph won't 
do at all.” 


Richard returned to England, took 
a prolonged leave, was demobilised 
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from the Army, resigned from the 
Malayan Civil Service, and began to 
haunt the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. 

“If I didn’t learn Chemior,” was 
his first question, “ what language 
did I learn?” 

“‘ None that we know of,” was the 
cheerful reply. 

“But you admit that it was a 
language >” 

“ Certainly. We've studied your 
papers, grammar and all. They’re 
fascinating. It’s a complete, logical 
language with a complicated and, if 
I might say so, sophisticated structure. 


- Butit’s neither Oriental nor African.” 


“* Well, what the hell is it ?” 

“Don’t know. We've hawked it 
round everywhere. It’s not European 
either. Or for that matter American 
or Australian. It’s nothing. It’s not 
known. Jolly good language all the 
same.” 

Richard walked out savagely, using 
some jolly bad language. Where, he 
thought ferociously, is Mr Kanda- 
samy? But he never found the 
answer to that question. 


Richard has settled down since 


then. His ambitions to out-Mortimer 
the Mortimers have long been dis- 
carded and he has nothing further to 
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do with them. They, after some 
numerous disputes about who should 
pay for the removal of the memorial 
tablet in the parish church, have 
classified him as a standard awful 
warning to the young, an irresponsible 
lunatic who has brought derision upon 
a battered line, and he is frequently 
quoted at family conferences as an 
example of a shocking child who was 
obviously destined to disaster from 
infancy. 

Richard has his old room back at 
the School of Oriental and African 
Studies where, financed by an Amer- 
ican Cultural Foundation, he is 
comfortably conducting research into 
who, if anybody, speaks the language 
in which he is so fluent. Fraser, 
older, and looking madder, meets him 
there occasionally, and it was Fraser 
who suggested that the unknown 
tongue be used as an Admiralty Code, 
a proposal now being considered by 
a high-level Committee in Whitehall. 
A decision is being delayed because 
of one inseparable difficulty. On 
which side of the Iron Curtain is 
Mr Kandasamy living ? 

The answer to this cannot be 
revealed. All that can be said is that 


_Mr Kandasamy is in excellent health 


and has been laughing almost con- 
tinuously since 1943. 


| 
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BY J. K. STANFORD 


THE last time I ever went to Rabbit- 
wood House was in late June. I 
found myself taking the west road 
again, and had come by Kingsclere 
up the ramp of the Downs and on to 
Whitchurch, then under the great 
park wall of Hurstbourne with the 
Test shining below and the huge 
woods above, and so to Andover 
and away over the unending plain. 
After passing Marksmere I turned 
up the side road and, beyond the 
little village, came in sight of the 
yellow thatched house. I was aghast 
to see a furniture van outside the 
front door. Above its roof the 
white-rumped house-martins were 
troubled as they swirled in and out 
of their nests under the broad eaves. 
The aproned men told me there was 
no one indoors, but I should find 
* the Boss ’ up in the back garden. 

Panee Waters stood in his shirt- 
sleeves, leaning on a prong before 
a roaring bonfire. Scraps of black- 
ened paper and cloth whirled upwards 
to the beech-trees where a goldfinch 
twittered among the branches. He 
waved to me and I stood silently 
beside him gazing into the heart of 
the fire. I thought he looked very 
old, and some of his normal pugnacity 
was gone. 

“What junk one does amass!” 
he said. “I suppose I did twenty 


moves at least in twenty years in 
India and God knows how many 
more in my lifetime, and every 
single time I’ve given away masses 
of stuff, and buried or burned tons 
more, and yet look at all this! I 
suppose you couldn’t do with two 
bison-heads ? Quite good horns. 
They’re indoors.” | 

I shook my head. “No room,” 
I said. “ I’ve got one biggish tsaing 
head now, almost as big as a bison’s, 
and it’s an awful nuisance.” © 

“If I bury those heads of mine,” 
the old man said, “some young ass 
of a scientist will dig them up in 
a thousand years’ time when this 
valley becomes part of a satellite 
town, and heaven knows what theory 
he'll give birth to! He’ll either be 
proving that the aurochs of Europe 
had two sub-species, or that the 
Indian bison was found on Salisbury 
Plain. ‘Those heads will give rise 
to much vain conjecture ! ” 


I agreed. I was thinking of an 


old unwanted infantry sword, bought 
in 1915 and never drawn, which now 
rested many feet below the nettles 
and sludge and willow-trees of a 


sewage pit at Kingsclere. If, I had © 


_ always thought, there never was a 


battle fought there, there will have 
been one day when it is resurrected 
centuries hence. | 
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“The archeologists go balmy 
nowadays over rubbish-dumps and 
kitchen middens,” Waters went on. 
“ They'll prove anything from them. 
It’s the same as assuming that if 
you find beef bones and mutton 
bones in a vixen’s earth, she’s been 
killing sheep and cattle instead of 
raiding the garbage-bins behind the 
nearest village. I often wonder 
what'll happen when, centuries 
possibly after the red grouse is 
extinct, some archeologist excavates 
the remains of a collapsed grouse- 
butt on a Yorkshire moor. Won’t 
he puzzle his little brain over what 
he finds there—the cartridge-caps, 
a tin which once held tobacco, an 
extractor, a breeches-button, some- 
body’s dog-chain or flask, perhaps 
a lady’s brooch which fell off and 
got trampled in the peat-mud? 
And every kind of fantastic theory 
will be put forward to account for 
their use by us—the barbarous pre- 
historic tribes which lived only on 
the moor. They'll be as dogmatic 
about them as some of these fellows 
are about Stonehenge.” He jerked 


his head north-westwards. “‘ They’re 


so free with their fancies nowadays, 
and the longer ago it happened, the 
more dogmatic they are! And if 
someone works a fake on them, as 
they did at Piltdown, they'll fall for 
it headlong. Why, a few years ago 
a man suddenly noticed a sort of 
dagger carved on one of the larger 
Stones at Stonehenge. And he at 
once assumed it had been overlooked 
for several centuries, with scores of 
thousands of people milling round 


one half-acre every year! And some- — 


B2 


one else promptly starts a hare about 
Mycenzan culture, because of the 
shape of the dagger. I ask you! 
You were in the East for years. 
Did you ever know of a dagger whose 
blade wasn’t roughly triangular, 
tapering to a point; but did that 
make it Mycenzan? Mycenzan, 
my foot! I should just love to salt 
one of these hundreds of barrows 
on the plain, leave it a couple of 
years for the turf to grow again and 
the nettles to get up, and then lead 
an archzologist—or preferably two 
rival archzologists—by the hand to 
the spot. The resulting contest 
would probably beat that between 
these Creation theorists all ends up ! ” 

“You mean Woburn and Long- 
ford?” I said. There had been 
a bitter, recent controversy on tele- 
vision between these two young men, 
both dons in a north-country univer- 
sity, about what had happened a 
thousand million years ago to start 
Creation. And each seemed so 
certain of his facts. 

“They're the boys! I don’t 
often write letters to the Press but 
I did that time, and the ‘ Thunderer,’ 
bless its old heart, wouldn’t print me ! 
Perhaps it’s just as well. Mistake 
to be rude.” He jabbed his prong 
at outlying sections of the bonfire. 

I thought that when to Panee 
Waters rudeness seemed a mistake, 
he must be getting very old or 
breaking up. 

He led me away from the fire to 
a grassy bank below the long hut 
in which he housed his car and his 
tools. We sat there in the warm 
sunshine and smoked. It was a 
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peerless morning of high summer, 
as lovely a day as it had been years 
before when I met Panee Waters 


so suddenly and strangely, the day 
I had so nearly slain the dog Winston. 


Winston, now very old and puffing 
and rheumaticky, lay on the concrete 
path at our feet. He was thirteen 
years old, and thirteen to a dog must 
be equivalent to nearly ninety in a 
human being. 

“Poor old Winston,” said his 
master, and the dog lifted his head 
and tapped his stump of a tail on 
the concrete path. “ After a lifetime 
of swashbuckling and swagger and 
fights and hunting this and that, 
he’s had to pack it in. No keeping 
a diary now and swimming our local 
Hellespont to visit his lady friends ! 
No taking a day off after hares when 
they smell so entrancing in the 
spring. No three-round contests 
with badgers. The poor old devil’s 
desperately worried about this move 
of ours. I’ve explained to him a 
dozen times that we're moving 
together and that I’m not leaving him 
behind. But he won’t understand. 
That’s the worst of dogs. They get 
too fond of you.” 

“I’m so sorry you are moving,” 
I said, seizing the chance to mention 
what had been uppermost in my 
mind ever since I had seen the 
furniture van. 

“So am I. By far the nicest 
house I’ve ever lived in, in a wander- 
ing life. But my lease is up and I 
don’t want to sign on for another 
fourteen years at my time of life. 
And this garden has been getting me 
down. Those hedges to start with ! ” 


He pointed to the neatly trimmed 
thorn fences that ran down from 
the beech-wood on both sides of 
the garden and also cut off the back 
parts of the house from the kitchen 
garden, where we sat. “All very 
green and lovely and neat—and a 
marvellous place for nesting finches 
and thrushes and other things—but 
there’s two hundred and sixty ruddy 
yards of it and that means for me 
two solid weeks’ hard work a year— 
even with a step-ladder and an 
electric trimmer—to keep it cut. 
And the lawn! That’s half a day a 
week. And all the flaming beds and 
borders. And this half-acre of 


garden.” He jabbed moodily with 


his prong at a plantain weed. 

“This lovely part of Wessex,” 
he said, “‘is really a dormitory area 
for retired senior officers of all three 
services. Wonderful records a lot 
of them, many badly wounded and 
not too well off; more medals than 
money, some of ‘em. And three 
parts of them can only get part-time 
gardeners—old pensioners as rickety 
as themselves, many of them, and 
they’re busting their old hearts and 
ruining their blood-pressures with 
gardening. As long as I was fit, 
I did too, and enjoyed it. But now 
I begin to want ‘ time to stand and 
stare.’ I’m getting old.” 

“Where are you moving to?” I 
ventured. | 

“ To the West. I’m going to share 
his little house under Exmoor with 
old Sam Scrutton. He’s mad on 
gardening and still manages — to 
maintain a gardener to do the 
donkey-work. We shall pool our 
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pensions and private means and 
share a telephone, house repairs, a 
car, the rates, the electricity bills, 
and all the other things which cost 
so much nowadays; and I shall 
probably do most of the cooking 
while Sam does the garden. We'll 
be a couple of real old male spinsters, 
if you know what I mean, with a bit 
more cash in hand than either of us 
has at present. And one day...” 
Panee Waters paused and looked 
beyond the willow-trees of the valley 
to the shimmering Down east of the 
river. ‘“‘ I want one day to get back 
over there to the real East somehow, 
somewhen; and so does old Sam! 
I know it’s silly at our age and we 


shall probably hate it like hell when — 


we go back as private persons, and 
they'll probably cut both our throats 
before they’ve done with us! We 
shall find that ‘all hath suffered 
change.’ But there it is.” He bent 
and knocked out his pipe on the 
edge of the concrete path. 

“ There’s no accounting for long- 
ings. And to think that twenty-five 


_ years ago or more I never wanted 


to see the ruddy East again, and only 
longed for a wet February day in 
England with a grey sky and prim- 
roses in the hazels ! 
‘Give me back the leafless woodlands 
Where the winds of springtime range, 
Give me back one day in England, 
For it’s spring in England now.’ 


Do you know your Kipling, or are 
you one of these blasted intellectuals 
who can’t stand him ? ” 

I shook my head. “ Not me. He 
taught me more about the East than 
anyone. But I’m just the same as 


rm. 


meadow. 
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you. If you’re a naturalist, there’s 
still such a lot of the East unexplored. 
And England seems to dwindle every 
year into a worse clutter.” 

Clutter ! ” he said fiercely. “ 
show you some, later.” 

Then with one of his lightning 
switches of thought he said, “‘ What’ll 
miss me most are the birds here. 

ey ve come to trust me in this 
San I give them food and a bit 
of security and Winston looks after 
the rats and stoats. I’ve stood or 
sat on this lawn and seen eighty- 
three different species of birds in 
ten years and most of those were 
directly in or over this garden. 
How many gardens in Wessex could 
you say that of? Look there!” 
A hobby, slim and dark, swung out 
of the beech hanger above us, circled 
for a moment on sword-like wings, 
and whirled over the tree-tops. 
** And there’s a kestrel nesting only 
a hundred yards away from here in 
an ash-tree smothered in ivy. And 
I’ve got fifteen linnets’ nests in this 
garden at the moment if I’ve got 
one. There aren’t a lot of gardens 


where you can watch snipe drumming 


over your lawn as you can here. 


All the marsh birds drift up here— 
mallard, herons, swans, water rails, 
waterhens, even a bittern once; 
and yellow wagtails nest in my 
Other people take you 
a tour of their gardens to show you 
their lobelias or their magnolias or a 
stray lily. I take my friends round 
mine to show them my birds. Come 
along and then we’ll have a drink and 
some luncheon. I’ve given the furni- 
ture-men a free day to do their worst 
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in the house, but there’s still a meal 
in the kitchen. [ll just put this 
prong away. Come and look at my 
wagtail in here! ” 

There was a label on the half-door 
of the toolshed, ‘DO NOT SHUT. 
BIRDS NESTING.’ Just inside the 
door, a pied wagtail sat calmly on a 
nest in a seed-box on a shelf. There 
were two swallows’ nests and a wren’s 
up on the beams. As we went out 
and walked along the bank, he 
murmured, “‘ See that peg on the 
grass bank? Four feet beyond, you'll 
see one of my sitting partridges. 
She’s due off any day now.” We 
walked along the concrete path and 
I looked down on the bird’s back, 
its hair-line tracery of grey and 
red-brown and black so marvellousiy 
blended with the grass that it was 
difficult to tell where her feathers 
ended and the grass began again. 

** And don’t tell me,” said the old 
man fiercely, stopping when we 
reached the gravel drive beyond, 
“don’t tell me that partridges don’t 
deliberately court the presence of 
man in the nesting season. There 
are always two nests here and the 
other oneis close to the most disturbed 
place in the whole garden, yet it’s 
been there for six years running to 
my certain knowledge. She hatched 
five days ago.” He pointed down 
past the house to where the front 
gate stood open. “‘ There’s been a 
partridge’s nest within a few yards of 
that corner every year, and when 
I go down to the gate each day to 
look in the letter-box, I can look 
practically down on her back. And 
does she care? She itkes it, and I 
am sure the old dear feels safer with 


me than if she was a mile away in 
the open fields. And it’s a lovely 
sight, when she’s sitting, to watch 
the cock bird come at six on a 
dewy morning to sit in a flower- 
bed on the lawn and call her off 
the mest. And then she comes 
all tucked-up and lean and stiff 
and dusts herself in the tulip-bed 
and pecks a bit of grit off the drive 
before they go to feed! And it’s a 
lovelier sight on an October evening 
to see the whole of their covey 
gritting under my kitchen windows 


before they take off suddenly and 
tower up over the beech-tops to 


jug on that field. I’ve been lucky! 
I shall miss those birds, but, by God, 
they'll miss me more!” He spoke 
roughly, and I thought his eye was 
moist, but it might have been with 
staring into the bonfire. 

“* There’ve always been a dozen 
species of birds watching for me to 
come out of that back door every 
morning, knowing I wouldn’t let 
them down. And then’’ — he 
snorted through his beard with all 
the old scorn and fire—‘‘ some damn’ 
fool will say too much fat or coconut 
is apt—is apt, mark you—to give 
birds indigestion. How does he 
know ? I suppose he’s had a dozen 
robins hiccupping into his ears to 
tell him their symptoms ! ” 

He looked at his watch. “A 
glass of ale, now, I think, and then 
luncheon. I hope you are hungry.” 

The house seemed strangely cheer- 
less and empty and silent. We went 


in at the back door past three or 


four dustbins crammed to over- 
flowing with tins and bottles and 
broken hardware of every kind. 
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“I’ve buried about a ton and a half 
of this stuff up in the w 
old man told me, “ but what can 
you do to hide skeletons of old 
push-cycles and typewriters and 
electric heaters and car batteries ? 
This litter business is getting clean 
out of hand all over the country. 
Every farm on the Plain has a sort 
of bone-yard on it of old useless 
harrows and rollers and ploughs and 
drills and binders and sweeps and 


so on. Half the chalk-pits are full 


too. By A.D. 2000 the non-com- 
bustible stuff will swamp us. If you 
take the main road eastwards, over 
Beacon Hill, and walk on the inside 


of the thorn hedges, they’re full of 


stuff : pony-traps and perambulators 
and lorry-tyres and a thousand other 
things, all put into or over the 
hedge by passing vehicles. That 
reminds me!” He looked at his 
watch again. “ But pleasure before 
business. Luncheon first.” 

We washed, and then ate in the 
kitchen. The old man cut thin 
slices of bread and toasted them, 
and on the hot buttered toast we 
ate a noble paté maison of game and 
other things out of a large enamel 
dish (“ all the old cock pheasants and 
other things out of my fridge,” he 
told me) and followed it with an 
excellent Wensleydale cheese which 
might have passed for Stilton, and 
a salad. Then he made coffee and 
we drank it in his old sitting-room, 
now a Shell stripped of its books and 
pictures and clutter but still holding 
a couple of ancient armchairs. 
(“They're not going away. I’m 
giving them to an old couple down 
in the village.”) We sat just inside 


the’ 


the curved window and I watched, 
midsummer though it was, a suc- 
cession of tits and nuthatches and 
once a spotted woodpecker coming 
down from the wood to a piece of 
fat meat skewered on the bird-table. 

Panee Waters puffed at his pipe 
and began suddenly on a new chain 
of thought. “ Perhaps I ought to 
have written a history of this neigh- 
bourhood in the last three thousand 
years. Some one ought to. But I 
was always too damn’ busy with the 
garden and shooting and fishing and 
training dogs and a hundred other 
things. This countryside is full of 
weird moments of history. Just 
over there ’—he jerked his hand 
over his shoulder—“ was the place 
they must have landed the Welsh 
stones for Stonehenge 7f they brought 
*em round by sea and up the river. 
Though that’s one of the questions 
the scientists still won’t commit 
themselves on. I met one man who 
believes they were dragged. overland 
during a very hard frost ata time 
when the climate very much 
colder. It’s possible. And judging 
by the barrows within two miles of 
here there must have been a biggish 
population long before the-Romans. 
And their camps and earth 
weren’t dug without a lot of slave 
labour. Now we use them for driving 

partridges over ! 

**And Orator Hunt must have 
passed here often as a boy, and 
William Cobbett rode down here 
in the days when there were thirty- 
nine churches and parsonages in as 
many miles of this valley, long before 
Netheravon was a cavalry training- 
school and before aeroplanes were 
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thought of. And another king fled 
down here after Worcester and hid 
in a house just down the river which 
is now a sort of what Hickey called 
‘a private receptacle for lunatics.’ 
And Sam Pepys mast have ridden 
near here on his way to ‘ Stonage... 
over some great hills even to fright 
us, though Lord knows where he 
found them! And, as I told you, 
a famous field-marshal designed this 
house, and he was also a Viceroy 
of India and took on half a world in 
arms without bucking about it as 
all his successors do. Over there ”— 
Panee Waters pointed a gnarled fore- 
finger south-eastwards—“ are two 
old generals who both just escaped 
bowler-hatting in the war. One’s 
written his memoirs, fairly carving 
up his contemporaries, and now the 
other one, a friend of mine, is as 
busy as a bee writing his own version, 
what the gunners used to call 
* Retaliation, please!’ If the second 
one had any grammar and could 
learn not to split his infinitives, his 
book, written in a temper, would be 
rather fun when it comes out, but 
it’s at present a striking instance of 
what I may call Conflicting Accounts 
of Historical Events.” 

**I suppose there are swarms of 
old warriors still living round here,” 
I said. 

“* Swarms, but half of them are 
up to their eyes in pigs or broiler- 
chickens. Up the valley lives the 
old chap who helped Allenby plan 
the Battle of Gaza, and down it lives 
a Bishop who was once, of all things, 
a squadron sergeant-major of cavalry 
—and had a lot of troop horses 
stampede over him when he was 


asleep, without putting a foot on 
him ! | 


“Oh, we’ve had our moments of 
history on this Plain. And yet no 


one has ever left a description of | 


what this part of the world was like 
when the great bustards were here 
and the plain was under sheep for 
miles, and half of it had never been 
under the plough. 

“Or what it was like in 1914— 
remounts picketed in the open in 
thousands and dying of strangles 
and pink-eye, and all the fit horses 
being kept in the cavalry barracks ! 
I know, because I’ve talked to the 
vet who nearly got sacked for 
protesting about that farce. And 
straight over there to the west you'll 
come in two miles to one of the 
finest racing-stables in the county, 
famous for a century for some of the 
biggest coups in racing. They used 
to lock the stable staff in their bed- 
rooms at night to make certain no 
one got a chance to talk to them. 
And what will you find? Not a 
horse in them now, and the turf of 
the gallops all ploughed up and 
under bullocks and corn, all on 
account of some dispute with a 
Council about rating valuations! Oh, 
you could make a queer history of 
what this neighbourhood has seen 
in its day. And now the bustards 
have died, and the kings and the 
field-marshals and a thousand generals 
and admirals too, and even the 
rabbits have died, though once they 
were as the sands on the seashore 
for multitude on the old ranges. 
And Assheton Smith lived near here 
once and he took a March fox all 
the way from Tedworth to Grovely 
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without a check. And if you were 
to try that now, you’d have three 
hundred barbed-wire fences to cross 
at least. It makes you think! ” 

Panee Waters leaned out of the 
window. 
it? And yet how lucky can you be ? 
You and I ought, by rights, to have 
been pushing up the daisies in 1915, 
oughtn’t we? Yet we survived to 
see and hear...that b—y 
thing!” A jet plane from Boscombe 
whirled over the beech-wood, followed 
a mile behind by its long screech of 
sound. “ And one day with any luck 
even that will be forgotten, as for- 
gotten as the old dialects they used to 
talk here, which the radio has buried 
under a veneer of culture. English!” 

He gave the snort which only a 
Scot can give, and looked at his 
watch. “I’ve been blethering once 
more. Come and see me strike my 
last blow against bureaucracy ‘ for 
Canaan’s green and pleasant land.’ 
We'll go in your car. 

** Some work of noble note may yet be 


done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with 
gods.” 


I should have been motoring 


westwards, but sheer curiosity made 
me wait to see what this final blow 
against bureaucracy might be. Panee 
Waters came back with a ragged silk 
scarf round his neck and wearing 
a tattered shooting-coat. As we 
drove down the valley road, he said, 
“You remember my tirade about 
litter. In this valley there are one 
or two most beautiful stretches of 
river, with steep banks above them 
along roads. And in the last few 
years they've become the most 


“Queer panorama, isn’t 


obscene rubbish-dumps you ever 
saw. Every farmer with stuff to 
get rid of, and every local builder 
after a job on a cottage or house, 
makes straight for them, preferably 
after dark, and shoots the stuff over 
the bank—old barbed wire, boilers, 
tanks, stoves, bathroom - fittings, 
thatch, rubble and anything else 
you can think of. And what the eye 
does not see, the heart of the Council 
does not grieve over. If you were 
to go along here before the leaf’s 
out, you’d be enraged at what you’d 
find within five yards of the road, 
and once there, it’s nobody’s baby 
and there for ever. The County 
Councils all over England insist 
they’re only responsible for the road 
itself and that rubbish is the District 
Council’s pigeon. And the latter 
refuse to add to their job by cleaning 
up the verges of the County Council’s 
roads! See? In Burma as a D.C. 
you'd have knocked the township 
officer’s and the Municipal Presi- 
dent’s heads together and told them 
to hang someone if the stuff hadn’t 
vanished in forty-eight hours. They 
don’t do that sort of thing in England. 
They write minutes and pass the 
baby and ‘disclaim responsibility.’ 
I wrote a letter, a pretty rude one, 
to the local paper two years ago and 
it produced a savage and sarcastic 
reply from the very distinguished 
admiral who ran the Highway 
Board. He was furious and very 
scornful. There was no litter and 
if there had been the County Council 
had nothing to do with it. I replied, 
giving a list of what I had found in 
two hundred yards and presuming 
his inspector or overseer could never 
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have got out of his car. I said if 
either he or the overseer cared to 
come round and have a drink with 
me I’d show them in person. 

“There was no reply to this for 
months, and I then got a photo- 
grapher out from the County paper 
and he took a series of lovely close-ups 
of some of the rubbish, especially 
what I will call the bathroom-fittings, 
—and some equally lovely landscape 
views of the river to show that the 
dumps were at beauty spots. I got 
twelve sets of photographs and sent 
them to the Council, and nothing 
happened. So I wrote in, saying if 
nothing more was heard by a certain 
date I presumed they would not 
mind the ratepayers taking appropriate 
action? Not a word. Well, that 
was six months ago, so today, which 
is almost my last day in this delectable 
valley, I’ve made certain arrange- 
ments.” 

Earlier that day I had thought 
Panee Waters had suddenly become 
a very old man with all the fight and 
venom gone out of him, a man with 
only a sentimental tear left for his 
birds and the landscape. It was 
hard to reconcile this picture with 
what I had heard of him before, a 
fierce sarcastic rebel whose defiance 
of authority had made his name a 
byword in Burma and which had 
led to his being retired under a cloud. 
But now a new fire seemed to burn 
in the eye and his red beard made 
me think of Captain Kettle. 

A mile from the house we came 
to a corner where the road curved 
round a spur of the Down, with the 
river shining below through a great 
barrier of hazel. There was a steep 


bank covered with grass and nettles 


below the road. 


“Here we are,” said my com- 
panion. ‘“‘ Tinker’s Corner. But all 
this stuff’s much more recent than 
in the days of the tinkers. Put your 
car in that chalk-pit. And remember, 
don’t blink when I introduce you 
to the opposition!’ He looked at 
his watch again and walked along 
the bank. “Kook at it,” he said, 
** isn’t it foul ?’ 

I could see huge ten-gallon oil- 
drums, an old bath, a boiler from a 
kitchen, an iron stove, bits of bicycles, 
closet-fittings, a basin or two, scores 
of bags which had held cement or 
fertiliser, paint-pots, old thatch and 
plaster and rubble. It looked as 
foul as he had said, though nettles 
and ground-ivy hid some of it. 

“I will now blow my whistle.” 

He blew. A group of village boys 
appeared from the undergrowth forty 
yards down the road. They grinned 
and seemed to know exactly what 
they were there for. Panee Waters 
looked once more at his watch. 

“We've got seventeen minutes,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Get cracking, you lads, 
and then make yourselves scarce. 
And come to the house after seven 
tonight for your half-crown apiece.” 

His helpers n no urging. 
They pulled and pus ith the 
energy of beavers. Within 


minutes all the bulkier articles we »\ 


had seen below the bank were 
marshalled on the edge of the road. 
Panee arranged two ten-gallon oil- 
drums on the road with a bar of 
wood across them, so that all traffic 
had to pass in single file. The other 
things, the stove, the bath and the 
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boiler, the toilet-fittings, the bicycle- 
frames, a perambulator, and a score 
of other articles, were ranged neatly 
along the verge and covered with 
fertiliser bags. They did not look 


pretty. 

“Now the notice-board, boys!” 
said Panee Waters, and up the bank 
came a newly painted board which 
said ‘WESSEX C.C. CAUTION. MEN 
NOT AT WORK.’ He arranged this 
against the drums. 

Panee Waters looked with satis- 
faction at the grinning boys. “ Now, 
my lads, be off with you and let me 
see no more of you!” he said, and 
they vanished towards the village 
round the bend, “ That remark,” 
he added to me, “is supposed to 
have been made by the Duke of 
Wellington to the Guards at Water- 
loo, but it probably wasn’t! If you 
read all that the various protagonists 
keep writing now about the Battle 
of El Alamein you'll learn the 
difference between truth, military 
history and the apocrypha according 
to generals.” 

“What do we do now ?”’ I asked. 
Only one car had passed and the 
driver had looked at us and our 
roadside collection very queerly. 
Waters glanced at his watch again. 

“In four minutes, or it may be 
five, the President of the County 
Highways Committee should reach 
this spot. And remember, when I 
introduce you, don’t blink |” 

I leaned against the high bank of 


, the road under the Down and lit 
. a pipe. Greenfinches twittered in 
| the hazels across the road, a dabchick 
called from the river. A car came 
/ up behind us and turned into the 


chalk-pit alongside mine, and a man 
got out. “ Ah!” said Panee Waters, 
“the Press! Mr Andrew, meet my 
friend here, and I hope you’ve got 
your camera. It’s a pretty little 
demonstration, don’t you think ? ” 

Mr Andrew grinned. “ It is that, 
Major,” he said, and there was no 
doubt that he, too, was a Scotsman. 
Forbye, it’s a pity . . .” 

But before he could complete the 
sentence, Panee Waters held up his 
hand and took post in the middle of 
the road like a constable directing 
traffic. Unmistakably, vehicles were 
approaching Tinker’s Corner from 
both directions. Round the bend 
past the chalk-pit came the afternoon 
bus that runs to Marksmere, and 
two hundred yards away, from the 
other direction, a big blue saloon 
approached at forty miles an hour. 
Panee put up his hand again to stop 
the saloon and turned to wave the 
bus through. It ground its way 
past us in low gear and I saw a score 
of deeply interested faces studying 
the amazing assortment of litter on 
the road-edge. The blue saloon 
car had pulled in to the other side 
of the road and stopped. A woman 


‘was driving, wearing tennis clothes. 


The other door of the car slammed 
and a short bald man with a deeply 
tanned red face, and clad immacu- 
lately in a blue blazer and white 
flannel trousers, got out among the 
‘exhibits.’ He strode fiercely up 
to Panee Waters. 

“What the devil is all this?” he 
said. He was clearly ‘one having 
authority.’ 

Panee Waters stood to attention 
and saluted him smartly. 
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“Ah, Admiral, how nice to see 
you! And in your Number One’s 
too! It will make all the difference 
to this little parade or, shall we say, 
demonstration.” His eye ranged 
up and down the angry sailor’s 
clothes. 

*“ Who the hell put all this stuff 
here ?” 

“But I told you—it’s been here 
for months, Admiral. Years, some 
of it. Within ten yards of where 
it is now. Don’t you recollect our 
little correspondence in the local 
newspapers? This is Mr Donald 
Andrew who took all those lovely 
photographs. I invited him here 
this afternoon to meet you and also 
my friend”—he pointed at me— 
*“ Mr Jones, who’s Vice-Chairman 
of the Hygienic Countryside Associa- 
tion. Mr Jones, meet Admiral 
Smyttan, in charge of our Highways.” 

I blinked, though I had been 
warned not to, and the Admiral shot 
me a glance between the eyes of 
such power that I felt it must have 
dropped in its time many a post- 
captain dead in his tracks. “If 
this,” he began, and his voice 
grated with menace, “ is one of your 
b——-y antics, Waters... .” But 
Panee Waters had turned to let 
another car through and was busy 
directing it past the drums. 

“It is rather ghastly,” I said, 
feeling I must play up to my new 
title. ‘“‘ Why does everyone dump 
rubbish at the most beautiful places ! ”’ 

“Ah! Mr Jones,” said Panee 
Waters, putting a hand on my 
shoulder with that engaging ‘ You- 
should - wait - till - you - see - the - 
rear-rank’ frankness of his. “ It’s 


not a patch on the Council’s other 
roadside dump at Hanging Burnford. 
Beats this lot down the course. I'll 
take you there tomorrow.” 

“ Aye,” said Mr Andrew, “ it’s 
a verra shockin’ sight.” 

For an instant I felt glad the 
Admiral had not got a tennis-racket 
in his hand, for he would certainly 
have smashed it over one of our 
heads, Press or no Press. Then he 
found his voice. ‘“‘ Look, Waters,” 
he said, “I’m telephoning for the 
police within five minutes, and if 
any of this stuff is still here when 
they come... .” 

“ But, my good Admiral———”” 

“Don’t call me your good 
Admiral ! ” 

“Well, then, Admiral, I don’t 
think it’s a joke at all. It’s a tragedy, 
this litter business, and it gets worse 
every year. And no one will face it. 
If I ring up the R.D.C. to remove it, 
I know what they’ll say. They'll say 
it’s the County’s baby.” 

The Admiral knew when to dis- 
engage and to break off the action. 
Muttering incoherently, he got back 
into the car and slammed the door 
like a cannon-shot. He was a mile 
from the nearest telephone, but I 
could see he was bursting to dial 
three nines at the first opportunity. 
The car started and surged away. 
Perhaps the lady driver had a midge 
in her eye, for she seemed to blink 


she passed me. 


We left Mr Andrew photographing 
the scene and making notes. 

*“* Hold it in reserve till you hear 
from me,” Panee told him. 

As we motored back to the house, 
I asked, “ How on earth did you 
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know that he was going to be passing 
that spot at that time today ? ” 

*“* Staff work,” Panee Waters told 
me. “ That lady was Mrs Forester 
from Volebury, once a county lawn- 
tennis player. She happened to 
tell me she was coming over to 
Dormanton to play tennis with the 
Harvards and that she was giving 
the Admiral a lift. It all fitted in 
most admirably. I knew she must 
use this road coming from Volebury 
and told her not to be there before 
2.45 P.M. It was easy. They'll have 
to do something now. They can’t 
just chuck that stuff back down the 
khud again, and if they do, we’ve 
got them. ... Think,” he said, “‘if 
in fifty years from now your grand- 
children can stroll down that lovely 
reach of river and not be affronted 
by rubbish-dumps along that bank, 
it may be because today you and I 
showed a County Councillor in the 
presence of the Press that an ounce 


of demonstration is worth a ton of 


correspondence.” 


I said good-bye to Panee Waters 
an hour later. He was an old man 
again and did not say much except, 
“Come and see me if you’re ever 
near Exmoor. You'll find Sam 
Scrutton in the telephone book.” 
It was a perfect summer afternoon 
and I suddenly realised it was 
Midsummer Day. Turtle-doves were 
purring in the beech-wood and 
linnets in pairs seemed to be all over 
the garden. I left the old man filling 


his pipe as he sat on the doorstep 


by the honeysuckle bush, and Winston 
fluttered his tail and put his wet 
nose into my hand as much as to 


say, ‘He means that! Come again 
and see us.’ 

I felt sad as I went round the 
corner. Here was another ‘ dwellable’ 
house which I felt I should never 
enter again. It was the end of an 
era. There were so many such 
houses I knew, scattered all over the 
countryside where men who had 
spent the best part of their working 
lives in the East, from Egypt to 
Hong Kong, were now living, too 
often, cramped and thwarted and 
regretful lives. Some were always 
looking back steadily over their 
shoulders at what they had left and 
would never see again; but there 
were others, like Panee Waters, who 
on retirement had refused to look 
back and who had always a new 
horizon shining in front of them. 
And now someone else would live 
in that house. He would wake on 
a frosty morning to hear the cock 
pheasants come down from the trees. 
In summer he would wake at dawn 
to the wheezing cry of a partridge 
below on the lawn, to hear the house- 
martins twittering at their nests just 
above the bedroom windows. Would 
he count his blessings? Or would 


‘to him birds be just a nuisance, 


which dusted themselves in his 
flower-beds, which went for his buds, 
which whitened the sills of the 


‘drawing-room windows with their 


droppings from the eaves? And 
would those faithful swallows, return- 
ing year after year to the same spot 
on the garage beams, find themselves 
locked out ? 

I sat in my car, fumbling for my 
switch key, when the old man 
suddenly reappeared round the corner 
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of the house. He had in his hand 
a small book bound in limp red 
leather. He said, “ Stop one moment, 
you! Look, you write, don’t you— 
or try to? In this book, over many 
years, I’ve written down all the odd 
bits and pieces of prose and poetry 
which have attracted me. Wavell 
did the same when he compiled 
* Other Men’s Flowers,’ but he cast 
a wider net than mine. I used to 
spout some of them on a long ride 
or a long tramp after bison, or when 
I was fishing. There’s nothing very 
old in them or earlier than 1840, 
and most of it’s much later: Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Kipling, Masefield, 
Belloc, Brooke and a few of the war 
poets of 1915, Drinkwater, Buchan, 
as well as prose from Stevenson, and 
Maurois and C. E. Montague. Take 
it, and one day if you can square up 
the copyright owners, you can com- 
pile ‘A Beachcomber’s Anthology ’ 


for those who have camped half over 


the world and wish they could again. 
And when you do, dedicate it to the 


- most eccentric beachcomber of them 


all! Good-bye again.” 


I spent many hours looking at that 
book in the next week. It was an 
astonishing jumble of quotations in 
prose and verse, all of them somehow 
relating to the world of the wind and 
sunlight, like ‘ Lollingdon Downs’ 
(there were whole gobbets of that) 
and some I’d never heard of, like 
Alastair Macintosh’s ‘Poems of a 
Highland Regiment ’ and Montague’s 


_ *Disenchantment.’ All, I thought, 


were not only quotable, but their 
words ran with the rhythm and 
colour of a highland burn. But 


they did not seem to accord with the 
past of the untidy old reprobate who 
had defied authority and drunk as 
deep as William Hickey and been 
arrested on suspicion of murder; 
the man who had upset so many 
of his contemporaries and probably 
been his own worst enemy on his 
strange and lonely pilgrimage. People 
thought of him only as an eccentric, 
but here was a man who clearly 
loved horses and laughter and swift 
movement, poetry and birds and 
wayside inns, a sort of unlettered 
Belloc whose desire was the unknown 
something that lurks behind the edge 
of a desert or a tangle of mountains. 
Much of the book had been written 
long ago as the blurred ink on the 
pages showed. But three of those 
‘flowers’ were newly written in an 
old man’s hand on the last two pages. 
One was from Louis Bromfield, 
something about ‘ having left a great 
Store of experience and memories 
and friendships in half the countries 
of the world.’ There was the fag-end 
of Kipling’s lecture on ‘ The Smells 
of Travel ’—‘ that God’s own hour 
- - when you lie and wait for a 
new horizon to heave itself up 
against a new dawn.’ And last of all 
were some lines of Masefield’s : 
* So one by one Time took them to his 
keeping 
Those broken lanterns that had held 
his fire.’ 3 
And somehow I seemed to see him 
and old Sam Scrutton, with a Land- 
Rover full of bottles and camp kit, 
setting off once more for the shining 
East, like Kipling’s tramp-royal, 
determined ‘ to go observing matters 
ull they die.’ 
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ESCAPE TO THE HILLS 


BY P. A. SKOULDING 


THE northern plains between the 
Ganges and the hills. A bleak, dusty 
halt on a branch-line of the North- 
Eastern Railway thirty miles south 
of the Nepalese border. The last of 
the British Army on Indian soil—the 
Gurkha Recruiting Depot at Lehra 
before it moved to Nepal in March 
1959. After the Partition, farming 
lands passed to the Indian Govern- 
ment, and the depot perimeter en- 
closed a mere thirty acres; but for 
those few years the Gurkha Depot at 
Lehra was an oasis in contemporary 
India, a sort of Shangri La, and we 
who were posted there felt as remote 
from the rest of the British Army as 
we did from the world. 

The officers’ mess was the white- 
porticoed zemindary bungalow built 
by the English adventurer who had 
first cleared the virgin forest a 
hundred and twenty years ago. Now, 
on winter evenings, the talk in the 
mess was still of soldiers and moun- 


-tains, of guns and dogs, and some- 


times, very occasionally, of war. As 
the light from the fire flickered about 
the rows of deer-horns and the hunt- 
ing prints on the walls, and the heavy 
dark furniture of the last owners, it 
was easy to forget the date. On one 
such evening the doctor, who was a 
National Serviceman, said, “‘ The 


I 


trouble with you Gurkha officers is 
that you never really meet your men 


as equals, you only see a facade while 


they’re serving with us. As a result 
you treat them just like toy soldiers, 
and not as if they were human beings. 
Because of your rank and their 
attitude, you can never get alongside 
them at all.” 

** Well—I suppose most officers 
are content to do their job. . . .” 

‘Does that preclude the need to 
understand?” He looked towards 
the photographs on the wall. “The 
person who took that picture, I 
should say, was a man of under- 


The photograph was of some 
Gurung girls harvesting at Ghan- 
drung, standing in the corn like 


_ goddesses rising out of the mist, with 


the Himalayas in the background. 
The photographer had captured 
something not easy to express in 
words. ‘ Detachment’ is the nearest 
one can get to it. 

I had, in fact, long suspected that 
there is a part of a Gurkha soldier 
that remains behind in the hills at 
home. There is some unconscious 
mental reservation that keeps him 
from becoming too entangled in the 
things of this world. It gives him an 
air of nobility, of magnificent vague- 
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ness— maddening at times. But 
wherever he is, whatever he is doing, 
he always appears to be in complete 
possession of himself. I said as much 
to the doctor. 

** And when, pray, do you intend 
to confirm your suspicions?” 

** Quite soon,” I said, “‘ if my leave 
is approved.” 


It is possible to enter eastern 
Nepal from four main points along 
the Indian border: at Darjeeling in 
the east; at the railhead of Jogbani, 
where the new British Gurkha Re- 
cruiting Depot is; at Jaynagar, 
directly south of Everest, or by the 
main road to Katmandu. I decided 
eventually to start from Jaynagar and 
to return by Darjeeling, thus covering 
two of the main routes used by our 
soldiers when going on leave. 

- With Dilbahadur, my orderly, and 
two boxes of kit, I arrived late on a 
mid-March afternoon at this bleak 
railway terminus after a depressing 
twenty-four hour journey along a 
meandering branch-line. The idle 


jogging of the train had induced a . 


sluggish torpor, and never had I felt 
less like attempting a journey to the 
foothills of the highest mountains in 
the world. But the station-master 
of this dusty, crumbling brick town 
was a welcome relief, and greeted 
us, in the high-pitched accent of 
the babujee, as if we were long- 
lost brothers. 

“Oh, dearie me, sahib, it is just 
not like what it used to be in thee 
times of thee British Raj ! ” 


He directed us to the Rest House, . 


whose dilapidated condition amply 


supported his observation. Dilba- 
hadur shook the watchman off his 
charpoy and told him to produce 
some food. 

As soon as I had stepped off the 
train I remembered what day it was ; 
it was Holi, the spring festival of the 
Hindus, and practically everyone had 
his clothing smeared with red dust or 
red dye. Men and boys were throw- 
ing it at each other in this ancient 
fertility rite. No women were about, 
and it seemed to be the one day in 
the year when the normally placid 
Hindu lets his hair down. Even so, 
the men showed little spirit in their 
jollifications, and the sight of two 
repulsively corpulent gentlemen 
standing in the street and smearing 
each other with red powder, was 
reminiscent of the resigned delibera- 
tion with which two characters in a 
Charlie Chaplin film plastered custard 
pies over each other’s faces. 

Lounging near the Rest House, 
and eying this tomfoolery with an 
air of utter disdain, were two bare- 
legged hillmen. Yes, they said, they 
were porters down from Okhladhunga 
and had been waiting for a fortnight 
for some merchant to take them on. 
After a little good-natured haggling 
I agreed to engage them at four 
rupees and eight annas a day, with 
food and occasional drinks and cigar- 
ettes thrown in. It was about twice 
the standard rate. I then began to 
at Dilbahadur’s insistence, in case 
they absconded with the kit, though 
to me they looked as honest as the 
day. Both their names were Jitba- 


hadur. Both lived in the village of 
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Mulkharka, near Okhladhunga. They 
were both of the Tamang jaz (and, as I 
later learned, had an endless store of 
Tamang shaggy-dog stories). And 
both had served in the British Army. 
There seemed little to distinguish 
one from the other, except that one 
had managed to grow a straggly 
moustache and was older than his 
friend. I questioned them further 
and Dilbahadur mentioned that I was 
a serving officer in a Gurkha regi- 
ment. The dawn of comprehension 
lit their faces. The older man had 
been in the 2/1oth Gurkhas in Italy 
during the war, and the other had 
been in the 1/7th in Malaya. Did I 
know So-and-So Sahib, and So-and- 
So Sahib? the older one asked, 
happily mangling the names of long- 
forgotten British officers. Since he 
had only been in for the duration of 
the war, and his friend had had to take 
his discharge because he was the 
eldest son and his parents were too old 
to look after their lands, neither had a 
pension, and each therefore had to 
labour in this way for his rice in the 
cold weather. 


“ How shall I distinguish you?” 


I asked, “as both your names are 
Jitbahadur ? ” 

“Well,” they said, “you know 
that anyone in the regiment who is a 
Tamang is called Lama because we 
follow the Lord Buddha? That 
being so, you can call us Elder and 
Younger Lama.” I gave the un- 


priestly Lamas ten rupees to buy two 
of the conical baskets used for carry- 
ing goods in the hills, and to get 
enough provisions to last us the six 
days up to Okhladhunga. They 


padded off to the bazaar, looking 
daggers at anyone likely to throw red 
powder at them. 

That evening, after the meal had 
been cleared away, I sat on the 
verandah of the Rest House and 
watched the dusty peace of the Indian 
twilight close on the day and still the 
clamour of the bazaar. I had a pass 


_ from the Foreign Office, Katmandu, 


which informed me that for two 
months from that day I was at liberty 
to travel through the eastern districts 
of the hills and visit the soldiers of 
my regiment. I could go where I 
liked and when I liked among the 
most delightful people in the world. 
I was very happy. For I was at the 
beginning of an interlude in life to 
which I had been eagerly looking 
forward, and of which I could not 
bear to imagine the ending. I knew 
that it would always be remembered 
with happiness. If I had the nerve, 
I could also make it a turning-point 
such as I had long dreamed of reach- 
ing. For although I had to live with 
my own world, and achieve a recog- 
nisable identity, I had hoped that I 
might find some part of the earth 
where the commonplaces of life fitted 


‘into the larger implications. It had 


seemed to me that in India they might. 

The sun was not yet up when we 
set out the following morning: the 
Jitbahadurs wanted to make an early 
start; for their feet had become soft 
after days of inactivity, and two days 
on the hot, open plains faced us 
before we entered the coolth of the 
hills. They carried their loads on 
their backs supported by headstraps, 
and each carried a T-shaped stick on 
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which to rest his basket when they 
stopped for a breather. 

The only sign that we had entered 
Nepal was when the road of beaten 
canker came to an end and we had 
to continue along a deeply rutted 
bullock-cart track. Soon we crossed 
a broad shallow river, the early sun- 
light sparkling through the clear 
water, and on the far side we began 
to make our way along a narrow 
footpath that ran between the fields. 
The birds of the plains wakened to 
their morning song: the mynahs, the 
parrots and the speckled grey doves. 

The Jitbahadurs were in tearing 
form and began a string of quips and 
proverbs that flashed back and forth 
between them and Dilbahadur. At 
about nine o’clock, when the sun was 
already high, Elder Lama dramati- 
cally announced, 

“Gham pugiyo danra ma—Man 
pugiyo bhanra ma.” 

The sun on the hill is hot—And my 
thoughts are in the pot. 

We all stopped. There happened 
to be a cleared space by the path with 
a conveniently shady tree overhang- 
ing it. The Jitbahadurs set down 
their loads and began to search for 
twigs for a fire. There was not much 
wood about, and all plainsmen cook 
on cow-dung, but hillmen can 
apparently cook a meal for six on a 
couple of wet twigs. | 

While the rice was steaming on the 
hot ashes a muscular young Indian, 
somewhat running to flesh, swaggered 
up and began to speak arrogantly in 
Hindi to the others. He became 
quite indignant and kept gesticulating 
at the beaten earth floor on which we 


had built our fire. Apparently this 
was the ground where the lads of the 
village held their wrestling-matches. 
He was clearly out to make a scene, 
but the Lamas spoke soothing words 
to him, hiding their contempt with 
skill, and tactfully sent the pompous 
wrestler on his way. 

For the remainder of the day we 
walked through the fields and the 
villages and shady mango-groves, 
until in the late afternoon the porters 
said that we were nearing our 
destination, the village of Sitapur, 
where, they said, there was a Newar 
shop. The Newars are the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Katmandu, but they 
are found all over the land, diligently 
earning their living as shopkeepers 
and traders. We were passing a 
straggling line of dirty huts, where 
tethered buffaloes munched in the 
gloom, when we heard a cheery cry, 
and a spruce little Newar woman 
emerged from the low doorway of a 
singularly clean-looking hut and cried 
out in Nepali : 

*“* Hey there, come on my Gurkha 
brothers !_ Good clean lodgings here, 


home-brewed rum and good food for _ 


the price!”’ We had arrived, and I 
was ushered into a three-sided wattle 
hut cleanly daubed with mud upon 
the walls of which were written the 
names of Sita and Ram. 

“Any firewood?” asked the 
Younger Lama. 

** Yes, yes, firewood, and anything 
else you want if you pay for it,” she 
cried as she briskly fussed around the 
floor with a short grass brush. She 
was a complete change from the dark, 
dull-witted folk we had met so far. 
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Across the way was the new con- 
crete village well, but still at dusk 
there was repeated the timeless scene 
of gracefully draped women coming 
to draw the water for the following 
day. And as night fell someone began 
to tap a compelling rhythm upon the 
dukki-tabela, the two little Hindu 
drums, and the young men of the 
village began to chant the names of 
God. 

Before dawn we had left the Newar 
inn to put as many miles as we could 


- behind us while it was still cool, and 


by the time of the morning meal we 
had reached a village similar to that 
in which we had spent the night. I 
sat myself down on the verandah of a 
house by the road while the porters 
set about cooking. I had not been 
there long when a lean, scholarly 
young Indian about my own age 


came down the road, stopped dead in © 


his tracks, and began to regard me 
with intense curiosity. If his appear- 
ance had not been so refined, and his 
surprise so genuine, I would have 
felt embarrassed. I waited for him to 
speak. He seated himself on the 
step, and still looking at me intently, 
leaned over and said, in English, 
“I am taking much interest in you, 
please, to know why you are coming 
here ? 

“ Thank you,” I replied, “ that is 
very kind of you.” I told him why I 
was there. He beamed graciously as 
he told me that he was the village 
schoolmaster. 

“TI am requiring some new books 
for a library I am starting ; perhaps if 
you are having any spare books you 
can give me some. I should be ever 


grateful.” I replied that I was terribly 
sorry, but I was not prepared to give 
him any of the very few books I had 
brought with me. 

“Then perhaps you will make 
some financial contribution instead ? 
Our school is in great need.” 

He took up one of the books that 
were lying by my pack—it happened 
to be the Bible—he opened it at 
random and read a verse from 
Genesis: ‘Then the Lord rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah brim- 
stone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven.’ He put the book down and 
looked at me steadfastly. 

“ The cities, they were very evil, 
were they not? And it is true that 
they have been destroyed? There is 
nothing left of them today ? ” 

“* Yes, they were indeed evil. And 
they have been destroyed. There is 
nothing left of them today.” This 
seemed to satisfy him. 

“IT have read all this book,” he 
said. | 

He was not the first Indian I had 
met who had made this claim. 

Later, as we emerged from the 
mango-grove, I saw ahead of us a 
broken line of tree-clad hills arising 
abruptly from the plains. It was 


_ only two or three hundred feet high, 


but it stretched east and west as far 
as the eye could see. Elder Lama 
pointed towards a cleft in the rocks 
and said, “‘ That is Kopchya Bhanj- 
yang, the pass to the hills.” As we 
moved onwards we entered some low 
bushes and scrub ; then we came to 
a step upwards in the path, and 
another and another, until we found 
ourselves picking our way among 
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large boulders on an uphill path. 
This was the road trodden by 
merchants, soldiers and pilgrims: 
the road to the hills, to Everest, and 
holy Tibet. 

In a woody glade we passed a 
number of Chhetri porters resting 
and cooking. The Jitbahadurs laid 
aside their baskets and climbed up 
the rocks to a spring. The water 
tasted peculiar as if impregnated with 
some kind of mineral. “It so 
happened long ago,” they told me, 
“ that two of the gods, Ram and his 
brother Lachuman, were hunting 
here one day and, thirsting, one shot 
an arrow, and where it struck, bitter 
water came forth, and has done ever 
since.” I envied them for their 
simplicity in faith and action. 

Eventually we reached the top of 
the pass, which, from the passage of 
many feet, hdd become an impres- 
sively worn cleft in the rocks. We 
each added a stone to the cairn and 
the Jitbahadurs waved their staffs in 
the air and cried, “fai Ram! Hari 
Ram ! ”—Glory and victory to God ! 

Towards dusk we were again on 
flat ground, through which flowed a 
broad shallow river, and we walked 
with lengthening shadows across the 
bare stony plain. Just before the light 
failed I saw where the river dis- 
appeared into the hills through a gap 
in the forest, and at that point there 
was an orange glow of light. We 


reached it when the sunset was 
nearly over and the last memory of 
the day had all but faded. The place 
was called Bhorle Pasal, no more than 
a couple of long reed and wattle huts 
where two old crones ran a raksi still 
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for travellers. We passed through 
small groups of wayfarers huddled 
round the fires upon which their 
cooking-pots simmered. The light 
from the fires and the last of the 
daylight fell upon their various 
features, weird and plain, ugly and 
beautiful, but none without life, none 
without character. As we passed 
through them and glimpsed their 
shadowy forms, half concealed by 
cloaks and shawls in medieval 
fashion, I knew that I moved among 


a people who still lived in the age of 


faith. Although we had a knowledge 
of what to believe here was a people 
infinitely more capable of believing. 
The next day the path from Bhorle 
led us into the hills again by the stony 
bed of a river. The path crossed and 
recrossed the river many times, and 


was only clearly shown where the | 


passage of countless bare feet had 
lightened the colour of the rock or 
beaten a line across a patch of sand ; 
but it was, nevertheless, The Road. 
We passed small parties of puckish 


men and women, dressed in the | 


ragged clothing of the hill people, yet 
no man was without his cap, and 
most carried kukris stuck in their 
waistbands. 

“To go bareheaded,” said the 
Younger Lama, “is a sign of mad- 
ness, or that the person is in mourn- 
ing.” In spite of their appearance 
the men were far from being trucu- 
lent, and cried out to us cheerily, 
“Ho, brothers, and where have you 
come from? And where are you 
going?” ‘Then someone asked who 
I was, and one more knowledgeable 
than the others said loudly behind 
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his hand that it was a sahib, and the 
word was passed round and people 
came and looked at me as if I were a 
new kind of animal. Then a man 
asked, “‘ And why has a sahib come 
here ?”’ 

“ Why, to see the country, and walk 
round about it,” the Jitbahadurs 
replied. “‘ But what is there to see in 
this country except rocks and hills 
and ragged people?” they cried, 
their features creased with merri- 
ment, and it seemed to me worth 
walking across the whole of Asia to 
see them. 

When we gained the watershed to 
descend to the great Sun Kosi, the 
River of Gold, I felt that we were 
truly among the hills, which rose on 
all sides of us. The scramble up 
to the pass along a stream springing 
from its nearby source was made 
fragrant by the scent of the sweet 
herbs and bushes that overhung it. 
The crossing of this pass was as 
definite as the closing behind us of 
a door upon the world from which 
we had come. 

Lack of communication is Nepal’s 
main problem, but it is difficult to 
think of any major modern technical- 
ities that would radically alter their 
way of life. There was no doubt 
about the poverty of the land. The 
valley through which we walked was 
a valley of desolation ; huge scars on 
the hillside showed the marks of the 
annual monsoon erosion. The fields 
were terraces, usually only a few 
yards long and hewn out of the hill- 
side, and the little plantations of 
banana by the river emphasised the 
surrounding aridity. Scraggy cattle 
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wandered along the path by the water, 
seeking patches of greenery among 
the rocks, for there was no such 
luxury as a field for them to graze. 
The people who lived there had just 
enough to see them through the year, 
and barely enough to purchase 
clothing, which they wore till it 
dropped off in rags. But they grow 
their own tobacco, and brew a 
weakish kind of fermented liquor 
from maize, which they call jdnr. 

And the bareness of the land was 
reflected in the attitude of the people 
we met along the way. They were 
of the Bahun and Chhetri castes, 
descended from the priestly and 
warrior castes of the Hindu system ; 
and there were Magars, who origi- 
nated west of Katmandu, and Bujhels, 
many of them slaves before the 
general emancipation of 1924. Some 
of the people whom we met sat list- 
lessly on their verandahs, smoking, 
with nothing apparently to look 
forward to except the leaner months 
of April and May and the labour of 
the monsoon season. At one house 
we passed there sat a nine- or ten- 
year-old Bujhel boy with a lifeless 
dead-pan expression such as I had 
never seen before, let alone in a 
Gurkha. (When I passed that way 
again almost a year later, he was still 
there.) 

We crossed the Sun Kosi in a long, 
hollowed-out tree-trunk. The ferries 
over the big rivers of Nepal are all of 
this sort, worked by men of a separate 
caste who are accounted, along with 
the blacksmiths and tailors, as 
menials. We camped on the broad 
stony strand of the river with a 
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large boulders on an uphill path. 
This was the road trodden by 
merchants, soldiers and pilgrims: 
the road to the hills, to Everest, and 
holy Tibet. 

In a woody glade we passed a 
number of Chhetri porters resting 
and cooking. The Jitbahadurs laid 
aside their baskets and climbed up 
the rocks to a spring. The water 
tasted peculiar as if impregnated with 
some kind of mineral. “It so 
happened long ago,” they told me, 
“‘ that two of the gods, Ram and his 
brother Lachuman, were hunting 
here one day and, thirsting, one shot 
an arrow, and where it struck, bitter 


- ‘water came forth, and has done ever 


since.” I envied them for their 

simplicity in faith and action. 
Eventually we reached the top of 

the pass, which, from the passage of 


many feet, had become an impres-’ 


sively worn cleft in the rocks. We 
each added a stone to the cairn and 
the Jitbahadurs waved their staffs in 
the air and cried, “‘ fai Ram! Hari 
Ram ! ”—Glory and victory to God ! 

Towards dusk we were again on 
flat ground, through which flowed a 
broad shallow river, and we walked 
with lengthening shadows across the 
bare stony plain. Just before the light 
failed I saw where the river dis- 
appeared into the hills through a gap 
in the forest, and at that point there 
was an orange glow of light. We 


nearly over and the last memory of 
the day had all but faded. The place 
was called Bhorle Pasal, no more than 
a couple of long reed and wattle huts 
where two old crones ran a raksi still 
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for travellers. We passed through 
small groups of wayfarers huddled 
round the fires upon which their 
cooking-pots simmered. The light 


- from the fires and the last of the 


reached it when the sunset was ~ 
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daylight fell upon their various 
features, weird and plain, ugly and 
beautiful, but none without life, none 
without character. As we passed 
through them and glimpsed their 
shadowy forms, half concealed by 
cloaks and shawls in medieval 
fashion, I knew that I moved among 
a people who still lived in the age of 
faith. Although we had a knowledge 
of what to believe here was a people 
infinitely more capable of believing. 
The next day the path from Bhorle 
led us into the hills again by the stony 
bed of a river. The path crossed and 
recrossed the river many times, and 


was only clearly shown where the 


passage of countless bare feet had 
lightened the colour of the rock or 
beaten a line across a patch of sand ; 
but it was, nevertheless, The Road. 
We passed small parties of puckish 
men and women, dressed in the 


ragged clothing of the hill people, yet | 


no man was without his cap, and 
most carried kukris stuck in their 
waistbands. 

“To go bareheaded,” said the 
Younger Lama, “is a sign of mad- 
ness, or that the person is in mourn- 
ing.” In spite of their appearance 
the men were far from being trucu- 
lent, and cried out to us cheerily, 


come from? And where are you 
going?” Then someone asked who 
I was, and one more knowledgeable 
than the others said loudly behind 
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his hand that it was a sahib, and the 
word was passed round and people 
came and looked at me as if I were a 
new Kind of animal. Then a man 
asked, “‘ And why has a sahib come 
here ? >> 

“‘ Why, to see the country, and walk 
round about it,’ the Jitbahadurs 
replied. “ But what is there to see in 
this country except rocks and hills 
and ragged people?” they cried, 
their features creased with merri- 
ment, and it seemed to me worth 
walking across the whole of Asia to 
see them. 

When we gained the watershed to 
descend to the great Sun Kosi, the 
River of Gold, I felt that we were 
truly among the hills, which rose on 
all sides of us. The scramble up 
to the pass along a stream springing 
from its nearby source was made 
fragrant by the scent of the sweet 
herbs and bushes that overhung it. 
The crossing of this pass was as 
definite as the closing behind us of 
a door upon the world from which 
we had come. 

Lack of communication is Nepal’s 
main problem, but it is difficult to 
think of any major modern technical- 
ities that would radically alter their 
way of life. There was no doubt 
about the poverty of the land. The 
valley through which we walked was 
a valley of desolation ; huge scars on 
the hillside showed the marks of the 
annual monsoon erosion. The fields 
were terraces, usually only a few 
yards long and hewn out of the hill- 
side, and the little plantations of 
banana by the river emphasised the 
surrounding aridity. Scraggy cattle 


wandered along the path by the water, 
seeking patches of greenery among 
the rocks, for there was no such 
luxury as a field for them to graze. 
The people who lived there had just 
enough to see them through the year, 
and barely enough to purchase 
clothing, which they wore till it 
dropped off in rags. But they grow 
their own tobacco, and brew a 
weakish kind of fermented liquor 
from maize, which they call janr. 
And the bareness of the land was 
reflected in the attitude of the people 
we met along the way. They were 
of the Bahun and Chhetri castes, 
descended from the priestly and 
warrior castes of the Hindu system ; 
and there were Magars, who origi- 
nated west of Katmandu, and Bujhels, 
many of them slaves before the 
general emancipation of 1924. Some 
of the people whom we met sat list- 
lessly on their verandahs, smoking, 
with nothing apparently to look 
forward to except the leaner months 
of April and May and the labour of 
the monsoon season. At one house 
we passed there sat a nine- or ten- 
year-old Bujhel boy with a lifeless 
dead-pan expression such as I had 
never seen before, let alone in a 


We crossed the Sun Kosi in a long, 
hollowed-out tree-trunk. The ferries 
over the big rivers of Nepal are all of 
this sort, worked by men of a separate 
caste who are accounted, along with 
the blacksmiths and tailors, as 
menials. We camped on the broad 
stony strand of the river with a 
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number of other travellers, and the 
Jitbahadurs pitched my tent as best 
they could among the rocks. I was 
just going to turn out the lantern 
when Dilbahadur came and asked if 
he could Keep it with them for the 
night. 

““Why waste the paraffin?” I 
asked. 

*‘ This is a place of evil spirits,” 
he replied. “Come outside. Do 
you see that light on the far bank ? 


Well, don’t you see how it sometimes 


goes out and then comes on again ? ” 

“Yes, it’s a fire, and somebody 
keeps passing in front of it and hides 
its light.” 

“No, sahib; it’s an evil spirit.” 
The porters too, were adamant about 
this; but Elder Lama had a head- 
ache, so I gave them the lantern and 
some aspirins and we had no more 
talk of evil spirits. 

In the matter of religion the hill 
people vary a good deal. Hinduism, 
Buddhism and animism are all found 
in the hills, though Hinduism is the 
state religion of Nepal, and all Gurkha 
regiments employ a Hindu priest to 
perform their religious rites. The 
hill people do not profess a particular 
faith, and, although they pay per- 
functory respect to any person, place 
or thing that is held sacred, nothing 
in their religion enjoins any great 
strictures upon their behaviour, 
which is singularly simple and honest. 
The only religious taboo generally 
observed throughout the hills is that 
forbidding the eating of beef, which 
is in any case generally impracticable. 
But there is something in the 
Gurkha’s character that approaches 
very near to the Christian virtue of 


charity—the charity which ‘ vaunteth 
not itself.’ It makes the Gurkhas 
beloved of other nations, and without 
it their natural fearlessness would be 
in vain. 

In the morning we made a stiff 
climb up a winding path to a Magar 
village on the rounded crest of the 
hill, where the ground was a little 
more suitable for cultivation and a 
spring was close by. Near the village 


the path narrowed and became en- > 


closed by banks of earth surmounted 
by thin hedges. It had suddenly 
become an English lane. This un- 
expected unfolding of a neat little 
village of lanes, thatched cottages and 
neatly terraced fields on the crest of 
an otherwise barren hill was char- 
acteristic of the country. We stopped 
in the courtyard of a small house and 
called out to the people inside. The 
narrow double doors opened cauti- 
ously, and a buxom, cheerful but 
dirty young woman emerged from the 
black, smoky interior. We had run 
out of rice, and the porters asked her 
for some. “ Rice ? Where on earth 


do you think I can get rice of all 


things ? ” she exclaimed, at the same 
time thrusting her chin towards the 
bare, rocky terraces. ‘‘ There’s just 
enough corn for us and no more!” 
She indicated a line of maize cobs 
hanging under the eaves of the 
thatch. “‘ You can have some jdnr 
though!” She disappeared inside 
the house and came back with a 
couple of earthenware pots. She 
dropped a handful of fermented maize 
from one into the other, added some 
water, and then vigorously twirled a 


_ keyed stick in the mixture. The 


janr came out a thickish milky fluid 
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like onion soup, and the Jitbahadurs 
swallowed it with relish, but to me 
it tasted like the stuff that the 
garrison of Mafeking lived upon and 
which Lord Baden-Powell described 
as ‘ bill-stickers’ paste gone wrong.’ 
It is from the distillation of this that 
they produce the spirit called raksz. 
Whenever either of these two bever- 
ages was Offered for sale along the 
way (approximately every two or 
three miles) the Jitbahadurs would 
demand a sample ‘to see if it was 
sweet or not.’ It would be put 
through an elaborate test of the 
senses, criticism of the sediment in 
the bottle, and finally spat out after 
tasting. They would tell the vendor 
that it was certainly the worst they 
had tasted this side of Okhladhunga, 
before reluctantly agreeing that it was 
the only kind obtainable, and then 
they would produce the ten or twelve 
annas required to buy the whole bottle. 

That evening we slept in the porch 
of another cottage similar to the one 
at which we had taken our morning 
meal, There was a hand-loom in the 
courtyard at which the woman of the 
house was working. She was weaving 
a strip of cloth of very rough quality, 
but it was interesting to see this 
ancient craft so deftly performed. 
Ploughing for the men, weaving for 
the women. The tenor of life was 
very placid indeed, and the ‘ wind of 
change’ had hardly begun to blow. 
It is significant though that there is 
no sign of envy or discontent among 
the soldiers who have seen the outside 
world. 

On the-crest of the hill above us 
was a rhododendron wood, and as we 
passed the edge on the far side the 


next day the Jitbahadurs pointed 
down to the next ridge in front of 
us. “ There’s Okhladhunga, down 
there!” All I could see was a blur 
of green above some terraced fields 
in which I could discern the white 
walls of scattered houses. This 
hardly accorded with what I had 
expected; for on my quarter-inch 
map Okhladhunga was shown as the 
capital of the long province that cuts 
through the centre of eastern Nepal 
from Mount Everest to the Indian 
border, and it was marked in large 
black letters. 

** Do you see that big white build- 
ing on the ridge?” asked Young 
Jitbahadur, “that’s the jail-khana ; 
and a bit to the left, a long low 
building and a big house? That’s 
the barracks and the Governor’s 
house. The rest of the town is 
between those, except for a few 
houses on the other side where the 
bazaar is held.” I strained my ears 
to hear the clamour and bustle of 
the great capital, and all I heard was 
the crowing of a cock. 

Many of the buildings on the 
approach road were shops, and the 
doorways had barriers across them 


“of wooden boards placed in slots 


to make counters. Behind on the 
shelves were displayed the simple 
stock of goods that had been man- 
packed by the route we had come. 
Plastic hair-clips, glass bangles, 
braids, soap, bulls-eyes, key-chains, 
mirrors, cigarettes and British brands 
of tea were some of the articles with 
which the Newar shopkeepers 
tempted the hillmen to spend their 
money on bazaar days. The town 
itself was on a narrow ridge just wide 
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enough for the cobbled main street 
and a row of substantial three-storey 
houses on either side. We stopped 
about half-way up. 

“This is the House of the Mer- 
chant’s Second Son,” announced 
Jitbahadur the Elder, “ it is kept open 
for travellers as an act of piety.” The 
Merchant’s Second Son, a friendly 
young Newar, came out and showed 
us up some narrow wooden stairs 
into a bare room about ten-foot 
square with three large shuttered 
windows overlooking the street. The 
porters were shown the basement of 
the house opposite in which to do the 
cooking, and soon appeared with 
steaming plates of rice with curried 
potatoes and a vegetable called 
gundrook. 

We were just sorting ourselves out 
when a man wearing a peaked cap and 
various other items of military garb 
appeared and announced that he was 
the police, and the deputy of the 
Governor. He carefully read through 
the whole of my passport and visa, 
and copied most of it out in his own 
hand. It was the first time I had to 
prove my identity in Nepal, and I 
was only asked to do so at one other 
place, near the Indian border at 
Darjeeling. The circumspection with 
which I was treated by this very 
conscientious official seemed a little 
curious, considering that I had 
already been at large in the country 
for over a week. But in the end he 
was satisfied, and later he returned 
with a pleasant surprise: “ The 
Governor presents his compliments, 
and asks if you would care to dine 
with him at seven o’clock this even- 
ing.” I unpacked my crumpled suit 


and an off-white shirt and eventually 
found a tailor who was willing to 
press them at the royal charge of one 
rupee per article. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon 
watching the people pass to and fro 
in the street below. There were a 
large number of swaggering Rais in 
tight-legged trousers and short swing- 
back coats of sheep’s wool who were 
carrying the barrels of antique 
muskets. “The police have called 
in all bundooks to be registered and 
stamped with a licence number,” 
said one of the Jitbahadurs, “ and 
only if they have a licence can they 
buy gunpowder from the government 
arsenal down there.” He pointed 
out a small square brick building with 
a tiled roof down the hillside. Most 
of the households of the martial tribes 
—that is, those who are not Bahuns, 
menials or Sherpas—possess some 
kind of weapon of the muzzle- 
loading variety and use as shot 
convenient stones and glass chips. 
There are always jungle-fowl on the 
hillsides which can be shot at night by 
torchlight, and hill leopards which 
occasionally take dogs and goats. I 
never knew of any feuds or local wars 
in which firearms were used. There 
is nothing serious to fight about. 

Crime did not appear to be a 
serious problem, and anyway the 
police seemed to stay in the town 
except for specific visits to outlying 
villages. The prisoners of the town 
jail passed our lodgings in the evening 
on the way down to the spring to draw 
water. They were under the charge 
of a rough, unshaven guard who 
carried a cruel horsewhip. The half- 
dozen prisoners looked singularly 
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harmless and chattered gaily among 
themselves. The tea-shop proprietor 
told me in reasonable English that 
the crime for which most of these 
people were sentenced was that they 
had ‘ had sex’ with people of other 
than their own caste. However, I 
surmised from the gay sparkle in one 
of the female prisoner’s eyes as she 
tripped down the steps that the 
detention was scarcely preventative. 


) Towards dusk I was standing in 


the doorway of the lodging watching 
the splendour of the sunset fall across 
the far-distant hills when a well- 
Nepali approached and 


dressed 
) addressed me in English with great 


politeness. He told me that he was 


 arepresentative of the government in 


_ Katmandu sent to make a report on 


the potentialities of hydro-electric 
power in the province. He had 


studied in England, and I took the 


opportunity to question him on cer- 

tain features of the town which I had 
- not been able to understand. It soon 
became clear to me that our opinions 
_ of the hill people differed widely. I 
regarded them as the kinsmen of the 
soldiers in the regiment, and the salt 


of the earth. He, on the other hand, 
| tended to apologise for the ‘ un- 
educated natives.’ I wanted to hear 
more of his views and unthinkingly 
invited him up into our room for a 
glass of raksi, but he immediately 
excused himself on grounds of caste 
and bade me good evening. As he 
turned away down the street, the 
Younger Jitbahadur, who had been 
lounging by the door, said : 

“Didn’t you know, sahib, that 
Bahuns and people from Katmandu 


*“ Then why didn’t they impose the 
same law on the people of the hills ? ” 
I asked him, to see what he would say. 

“To the people of the hills all 
things are given,” he replied with the 
simplicity of a man whose spirit is 
completely free. 

At the appointed time for dinner a 
policeman appeared and led me up 
the street to the Governor’s house, 
which was a simple building with 
a courtyard, lying just below the 
barracks. The Governor was a small, 
brisk man of the Limbu jat and had 

been an officer in my regiment until 
after the war. That is one of the 
pleasures of travel in Nepal: one 
can seldom go far without meeting — 
someone who has served as a soldier 
with the British, and a Gurkha never 
forgets that he has been a soldier. 

The Governor had invited two of 
his lieutenants to the dinner, and the 
four of us sat down in very hard 
upright chairs at a long table set in 
the middle of an otherwise bare room. 
There was a too-bright pressure- 
lamp on the table, and I became 
aware of the incongruous mixture of 
western and oriental habits. Nor- 
mally we would have sat in far greater 
comfort on mats or low stools round 
a charcoal brazier. The Governor 
produced an unlabelled bottle full of 
a thick yellowish liquor and poured 
me a strong measure. He smiled 
beatifically. “‘ Banana rum.” The 
lieutenants wisely accepted a finger’s- 
breadth. 


What about you, sir ? ” I asked. 

“I don’t drink. It is not good 
for men in positions of responsi- 
bility.” 

I tasted the banana rum. When 
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the flames had died away in my 
throat I asked for water. Fortu- 
nately, after a very little small talk, 


- the Governor clapped his hands 


and the servants brought the dinner, 
an excellent curry flavoured with 
several varieties of chutney. 

The conversation at dinner centred 
on two closely related subjects— 
religion and Nepal’s progress. The 
Governor seemed to be a go-ahead 
man with all the buoyant optimism 
of one who has seen the material 
progress of the west but has not 
seriously considered either the diffi- 
culties or the disadvantages of bring- 
ing it to Nepal. He told me of the 
plan to open up the country by means 
of a trunk road that would link up 
all the main towns of the provinces. 
“If you open up your country too 
much then you will lose your unique 
position of isolation, which is not 
altogether a disadvantage in world 
affairs these days,” Itold him. In the 
end we compromised by agreeing 
that, at the very least, Okhladhunga 
needed a suspension bridge across the 
Sun Kosi that would make the town 
accessible from India during the 
monsoon. 

The Governor had decided views 
on religion, however. He sent his 
sons to a Roman Catholic school in 
Darjeeling: he himself remained a 
Hindu. He quoted the saying that 
Hindus produce when challenged by 


It had been five days’ march from 
the Indian railhead to Okhladhunga. 
Now, as we toiled up the hill 
above the town, the nature of the 


asin adream. In many ways these 


the unique claims of Christ, to the — 
effect that there are many paths to | 
God and it is inconceivable that only 
one should be right. 

“I myself follow four paths,” he 
explained, and then gave concise / 
reasons for worshipping his four 
deities. One was Kali, the formid- 
able goddess worshipped at Dashera. 
The reason he gave for adoring her 
was that as a child runs to its mother 
when in trouble, so he found it easier } 
to seek the protection of a goddess, 
though it was difficult to imagine 
anyone drawing much comfort from 
the goddess as normally portrayed, 


many-armed and dripping with the 
blood of her enemies. The other 
gods he worshipped for similar 
reasons—that their attributes satis | 
fied his various needs. 

By the time we had talked half the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon out of 
their heavenly abodes, the banana 
rum had given the lieutenants the 
glassy stares of men who had long 
ago given up trying to follow the 
argument. I rose to go, and felt the , 
rum rise and hit the top of my skull. | 
I thanked the Governor for his 
hospitality and reeled out into the | 
night. The main street of the little 
town was flooded with moonlight and 
bathed in an aura of expectant quiet, 


simple people did not realise just | 
how lucky they were. 


| 


people we met changed abruptly. 
Here they were Sherpas—Bhotias, 
my Tamang porters called them— 
and they wore long-sleeved gowns 
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and hats trimmed with black fur and 
gold thread; the women-folk had 
aprons of many-coloured stripes and 
necklaces of great red and yellow 
stones. 

“ These people,” said Dilbahadur, 
“are the children of the Land of 
Bhot, which lieth to the north, and is 
part of the Kingdom of the Great 
Khan ; but they obey the Lamas who 
have made these idols of the Buddha 
along the way.” And every now and 
again the rocky path would divide 
and pass on either side of low, stone 
walls, some ten yards long and 
engraved in Tibetan characters with 


_ the Buddhists’ prayer of faith. 


That night we thankfully lodged 
in a large, prosperous Magar house 
which had magnificently carved 
window and door frames, but like 
all the houses of the hills lacked a 
chimney. In the evening the people 
sat round the fire with the Sherpa’s 
staple dish—potatoes boiled in their 
jackets, dipped in chillies and salt, 
followed by rum. I reckoned that 
anyone living at a faster rate than the 


vegetable existence of the hills would — 


die within the year on this diet. 
Next day the Jitbahadurs favoured 
an early start, and the weak sun had 
barely begun to light the gems in the 
hoar frost upon the ground when we 
had swallowed our tea and stumbled 
shivering out onto the path. But 
now we had reached a crest of the 
hill; the way was broad and fair ; 
the slopes above and below us were 
clad in tall, solemn, moss-wreathed 
deodar-trees, and the sweet scent of 
the incense-bearing juniper was in 
the air. Shortly we passed another 
gentle crest, and there lay before us, 


C 


straight ahead, the twin peaks of 
Karyolung and Numbur, shimmering 
and vast on the horizon, twenty miles 
north. It was all the more remark- 
able because the countryside on either 
hand could conceivably have been 
European. The silent presence of 
the snows brought to the scene an air 
of suspense and boundless adventure. 
The Age was Elizabethan, and knight- 
hoods had been won in the vicinity. 

“ Are there dragons ?” asked I of 
Dilbahadur. 

“ Nay,” quoth-a, “ but there is a 
giant.” 

** Of what manner be he ? ” 

** Even as thou or I, my Lord, but 
clothed withal in hair, even as a beast. 
His face is black and his chest is red 
and sometimes he walketh upon two 
legs and sometimes upon four.” 

** And what is his meat amid that 
ice and snow ? ” 

“His meat?” Dilbahadur looked 
cautiously behind him. “ He eateth 
beasts of the field—and men.” 

“ His name?” 

“‘ His name is Sokpa.” 

“Is he that known as Yeh-teh 
among the Bhotias ? ” 

The same.” 

_ From the crest of the hill we 
descended abruptly to a fast-flowing 
river that cut deeply through the 
rocks. This was the Dudh Kosi, the 
Milk River, which I surmised was so 
named from its colour, yet the Jitba- 
hadurs told me that it had in fact once 
flowed with milk, and the people had 
drunk thereof, but on account of 
some sin it was turned into water by 
the god and the people had from then 
on to wrest their living from the 
barren land. 
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On the far side of the Dudh Kosi 
we came upon a young man standing 
upon a rock above the path and 
watching us silently. He was wear- 
ing a loincloth and a little waistcoat 
embroidered in black and red thread 
with silver coins made into buttons 
all down the front. There was an 
ear-ring of gold with turquoise beads 
in his right ear; bangles of silver 
adorned his wrists, and in his waist- 
band was a very large kukri. We 
knew then that we were entering into 
the lands of the Kiranti, who are the 
Lords Temporal of these parts. Their 
superiors in caste, the Bahuns and 
Chhetris, also live in their valleys but 
in separate villages, and habitually 
wear the tka mark on their foreheads 
and the sacred thread, esteemed as 
twice-born by mere virtue of their 
race. On the other hand, the Kiranti, 
I had a strong suspicion, believed that 
they were the Devil’s children, and 
were proud of it. Half the soldiers 
in my regiment were Rais, who are 
Kiranti. 

Presently we passed a_ well- 
appointed house from which another 
young man, similarly clad, called out 
to us to halt and take a cup of rum, 
himself being well in his cups though 
it was but the time of the morning 
meal. 

“Keep going,” said the Jitba- 
hadurs, “‘ they’re a drunken lot in 
Deorali, and they'll never let us go.” 
This, coming from the Jitbahadurs, 
meant something. 

The valley we walked up after 
Deorali was called the Sotang, in- 
habited by the Sotange Rais and 
interspersed with villages of Chhetris 
and Bahuns. It was at one of these 


that we stayed the night, in a farm 
consisting of two substantial houses 
facing into a central courtyard. Our 
attention was attracted to this house 
in the first place because a large 
erection of wattle screens topped by 
banana plantains and a tall, thin flag- 
post occupied the centre of the yard. 
The owner of the house, a gaunt, 


middle-aged Chhetri called out to us | 


to spend the night with him. A 
Bahun priest from the far side of the 
valley had come to read the sacred 
books, and the erection in the court- 
yard had been built to house the books 
and other religious symbols. Every- 
body living round about had come to 
hear the readings, and the public- 
spirited Chhetri host had made 
arrangements to feed the multitude 
in the field below his house. As we 
entered the porch of the barn where 
we were to stay, a Chhetri girl in the 
utmost state of agitation came rushing 
past us crying that there were not 
enough leaf plates to go round. Our 
host left us and pounded down the 
steps to the field, and a few seconds 
later we heard him shouting at 
the assembled gathering to be calm 
and to keep their seats. Very soon 
he was back again, this time to attend 
to the priest, a very dignified, 
pleasant-looking young man, who was 
taking up his position in the taber- 
nacle once more. The people re- 
turned from the field and, sitting 
down before the priest, patiently 
listened to his reading. He read in 
a rhythmic, sing-song voice, and the 
delivery must have gone on for two 
hours, while the Jitbahadurs un- 
obtrusively went about preparing the 
evening meal. 
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Dark had fallen, the congregation 
was leaving and the meal was under 
way, when two lithe figures jumped 
over the wall by the path into the 
courtyard, and, Jooking round for a 
moment, came up the steps to the 
verandah where we were. The light 
revealed two Rais, uniformly dressed 
in cloth caps, waistcoats, square- 
tailed shirts and tight-legged cotton 
trousers. 

“ We heard that you were coming 
along the valley, sahib,” said one, 
“so we came down to meet you. We 
were going to hear the Bahun, but we 
got delayed. We've brought a little 
‘water’ anyway.” He lowered a 
couple of the turned wooden bottles 
in which the hillmen Keep their rum. 
This was Krishnabahadur, who had 
served seven years in the 1/10th 
Gurkhas until he had to leave in order 
to look after his father’s lands. The 
other was his young brother, and he 
had been a piper in the 1/7th until 
he had been sent home on medical 
discharge. When we had had a little 
of their ‘water,’ Sattaman, the 
younger brother, pulled a dirty scrap 
of paper from his purse. He knew, 
he told us, that it had been sent to 
him from the depot, telling him to 
report for his medical reboarding and 
pension, and he had indeed reported 
to the depot, but had been unable to 
get any sense out of them. I looked 
at the letter, which was typed in 
Roman Gurkhali and signed by the 
British Recruiting Officer in India. 

“‘ Where did you go to pick up your 


pension?” I asked. 


“ Well,” he said, “‘ I went down to 
Laheria Serai.” 
“No wonder you didn’t get any- 


thing out of them. That’s the Indian 
Army Depot.” 

Sattaman knitted his brows and 
looked again at the letter, shaking 
his head. “I was never much good 
at reading this printed stuff,” he said, 
“I only learned to read what was 
written by hand.” 

“Well, you go down to our depot 
next winter, and you'll pick up 
the best part of fifteen hundred 
rupees.” Krishnabahadur and Sat- 
taman looked at each other as 
surprised as Gurkhas can look. 

After a while Krishnabahadur said, 
“* I think we had better have a little 
party because of this. It is a good 
thing that we brought the ‘ water.’ 
But first, because this sahib has come, 
we must have parade.” Hauling 
the Jitbahadurs to their feet, they 
tumbled down into the yard, drag- 
ging Dilbahadur with them. 

**'We will teach you how to be 
a soldier, Subba Nani,” said the 
Jitbahadurs. (They called Dilba- 
hadur ‘Baby Baron’ or ‘ Lord- 
ling ’ because all Limbus like to call 
themselves Subba, and he was only 
seventeen.) The Chhetri host, who 
had been watching the proceedings 
with a certain amount of apprehen- 
sion, decided to join in. It transpired 
that he had been a corporal in the 9th 
in the war. 

Sergeant- Major Krishnabaha- 
dur, report the parade.” 

“Very good, sahib, but first the 
General Sahib must have a sword ” 
—he handed me a stick—“ and the 
soldiers must have rifles *—he gave 
them the heavy staves used for 
pounding the rice. Then he reported 
the parade, “‘ Three Rais, one Limbu, 
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one Chhetri, ready for inspection, 
General Sahib.” 

“Very good. Order arms.” I 
inspected. Sattaman’s tousled hair 
poked out from under his cap. 
“ Haircut.” The remnants of the 
congregation who had _ gathered 
round to see the new show doubled 
up with laughter. I looked at the 
Elder Jitbahadur’s waistcoat. “ No 
buttons.” He was visibly abashed. 
I looked at Younger Jitbahadur’s 
feet. “ Boots not polished.” 

No boots, sahib.” 

“Toenails not cut then.” The 
congregation nearly collapsed. I 
passed Dilbahadur without com- 
ment and said to the grizzled 
Chhetri, “ Shave.” He was now so 
happy because he had been allowed 
to join in. “Very good parade, 
Sergeant-Major, dismiss the parade.” 
The parade gave a cracking ‘ present 
arms’ and broke off. 

The, party was if anything better 
than /the parade, and we were 
honoured by the presence of the 
priest who, like all Chhetri-Bahuns, 
did not drink. But he remained 
quietly amused at the antics of 
Krishnabahadur, who had done a 
P.T. course and was something of a 
conjurer too. The Jitbahadurs asked 
some incredibly corny riddles, and 
were barely restrained from singing 
a Tamang song of unrequited love. 
Sattaman walked on his hands with 
his legs hooked round his ears, and I 
introduced the game of walking out 
with two bottles and coming back on 
one, a competition which Krishna- 
bahadur won by about a foot, but not 
before our gentle Bahun had sport- 


ingly had a try. 
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“Tomorrow,” said the brothers, 
as we settled down for the night, 
*‘ you must come to our village, as 
it is on your way.” 

“* What is the name of the village?” 

Bung.” 

It seemed too suggestive to be true. 
Nevertheless, it was, and as I sat 
on the verandah of their father’s tiny 
house and sipped his dangerously 
smooth rice-beer, he, Adilsher Rai, 
told me how genuinely pleased he 
was that someone from ‘ The Plains’ 
had come up to see how they were 


getting on in ‘ our little corner of the | 


world.’ And corner indeed it was. 
From Bung the valley petered out up 
a steep rocky slope, and five miles 
farther on the snow slopes rose up 
towards Everest, and beyond. There 


was an emergency when Sattaman — 


came in and reported that the 
bullock calf had fallen and hurt its 
leg. We all went out into the drizzle 
and heaved and strained on ropes 
until the calf was uprighted and 
frog-marched to the byre. 

** Come into the house, and have 
a meal with us. You needn’t cook 
your own tonight. You have brought 


us good news.” 


** I have never been in one of your | 


houses before,’’ I said, “ forgive me 
if I make mistakes.” 
** Mistakes ? ” exclaimed Adilsher, 


poking his purple, bulbous nose at : 
me; “what mistakes can you make? | 


Come in!” 


Over the low fire in the centre of | 


the floor squatted Mrs Adilsher, 


dishing out a fearsome-looking mess ~ 
of boiled millet. The young Mrs! 
Krishnabahadur doggedly fed her 
young son with lumps of this un- 
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appetising dish, while I was thankful 
that the air and the rice-beer had 
given me an appetite. 

When we had finished, and the 
wives had cleared away, Adilsher 


said, “ As it is the beginning of the 


new moon I generally give a little 
party, and also we’ve got some herbs 
on the boil, from which we make our 
cloth.” 

I noticed that most of the women 


- wore knee-length dresses of this 


coarse black material. Indian cotton 
was a luxury up here. 

We trooped down to the hut where 
the pot was on the boil, and while the 
women stirred it and watched the 
fire, they sang a full-throated but 
peculiarly haunting song. Then 
Sattaman played ‘Scotland the 
Brave’ on his reed pipe, after which 
Krishnabahadur leapt to his feet and 
danced and sang the ‘ October Song,’ 
which so entranced the ladies that 
they forgot their stirring and the fire 
went low. 

“Steady, sahib, steady,” said 
Krishnabahadur, as he gave me a leg 
up over a terrace on the way back to 
the house, “it’s dangerous walking 
in the hills, and you might fall if you 
don’t know how to walk.” I had to 
concede to him that Bung was the 
most dangerous place of all. 

The next morning Adilsher and 
his sons solicitously escorted our 
party down to the rickety bridge that 
crossed the river to the east. From 
here our wavering footsteps were 
straightened by a _ thousand-foot 
ascent amid flowering rhododendron- 

trees to a Sherpa village where we 
arrived in the early afternoon. Now 
in this Sherpa house there lived an 
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old woman, a boy, a girl and a great 
black mastiff which leapt out at us 
until the girl drove it away with 
stones. 

“‘ That is a very lucky dog,” said 
Jitbahadur the Elder. 

Why >” 

** Because his tail curls to the right, 
don’t you see?” He then told the 
story of the mart who had seven dogs 
whose tails all curled to the left and 
who tried to straighten them out with 
a bamboo vice. 

What happened ? ” 

“It didn’t work.” 

The Jitbahadurs dumped their 
loads into the upper room of the 
substantial stone house and began to 
prepare the meal. “ Tomorrow,” 
said the Elder Lama as he stirred the 
rice, “ we pass the Salpa Pokhari.” 
This was a small tarn at the foot of 
a thirteen-thousand-foot peak which 
was a place of pilgrimage. He drew 
a last mouthful of smoke from the 
butt of his cigarette and flicked it into 
the embers. 

*“ Tell me,” I asked, “ shall we find 
Sopka there ?”’ The children turned 
their round faces questioningly at me. 

“ He is often found in these parts,” 
replied the Elder Lama, “ he comes 
at nightfall and cries outside people’s 
houses. Once upon a time he used 
to be at one with men and he would 
come down to their herdsmen’s huts 
and wrestle with them, but one night 
he fell into the fire, and his long hair 
all being caught alight, he ran away 
crying and never came again. And 
nowadays he will attack men by 
seizing their throats with his teeth. 
However, if you can get near him he 
can be caught with a magnet.” 
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The Elder Lama ladled out the rice 
and we ate. The fire died down to a 
glowing ash. The Jitbahadurs rinsed 
out the pans and pulled their thread- 
bare blankets out of their packs. The 
old woman gave them some sacks on 
which to lie and then retired with 
the children to a recess in the room. 
The night had become very still 
except for some creature that 
rustled in the hay below. Cautiously 
I opened a shutter and looked out 
for a few moments upon the moon- 
bleached mountain where, who 
knew, Sokpa might lurk, waiting. 

The following morning, after an 
early meal, the Jitbahadurs shoul- 
dered their baskets and stumped 
down on to the path again. Dilba- 
hadur and I hurried on ahead along 
a path that was brightened with 
patches of blue alpine flowers and 
occasionally with the white and 
purple flowers of the plant from which 
the Sherpas make their paper. We 
reached the crest of the ridge and 
turned to the left, leading up to the 


'Pokhari. The hillside was covered 


with stunted juniper-bushes. In a 
few moments we came to the Pokhari 
itself, a silent little tarn at whose ice- 
cold brink the pilgrims said their 
prayers. 

On the other side was a stone, 
prayer -flagged chorten with the 
sacred invocation to the Buddha 
carved on the four sides. Dilbahadur 
stepped out onto a stone in the tarn 
and placed his hands together in an 
attitude of prayer for a few seconds. 
He then squatted on the stone, 
flicked the water with the tips of 
his fingers and stood up once more. 

**Have you a small coin?” he 


asked. “It is customary to make a 
gift to the god.” Later I found out 
that in the spring, when the tarn had 
dried up, the people living in the 
villages nearby would make another 
short pilgrimage—to take the col- 
lection. 

There was no path now, and we 
scrambled upwards from rock to rock 
using an umbrella to pull each other 
up. Dilbahadur was no rock-climber. 
You'll fall, sahib,” he said encour- 
agingly as I edged my way along a 
narrow crack. “ You'll fall! You’. 
FALL! Very dangerous. Well done, 
sahib.” 

** Come on, stop talking.” 

I heaved him up by the handle of 
the umbrella. We had emerged onto 
the last fold before the ridge that 
led up to the summit of Salpa. 
From the ridge we could get a good 
view of Everest. 
twelve thousand feet. 


Up the slope facing us, about five . 
hundred yards away, two little figures ’ 


were running towards the skyline. I 
could not see their colour; nor 


whether they had tails, but they ran ~ 


sometimes on all fours and sometimes 
upright, and they were certainly not 
human beings. Dilbahadur had 
drawn his kukri and was waving it 
round his head. The two little 
creatures paused upright on the crest 
of the hill for a moment and gazed at 
us before they disappeared. 

“ They are the children of Sokpa!” 
cried Dilbahadur excitedly. 

There were patches of snow around 


us; there were no trees, nor had, we 
seen any monkeys in the forest below _ 


us. We had, however, seen a trap for 
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mouse-hares, which are supposed to 
be the staple diet of the Yeti. Dilba- 
hadur was adamant that they were 
Yetis. 

“But if indeed they are the 
children of Sokpa,” I said, “ then 
I’m sorry for him that he is now 
afraid of us and so condemned to live 
in such a barren place.” 

We continued up the ridge until 
it became dangerous to go farther 
unroped. From where we were we 
could see the broad scope of the 
white walls of the highest snows. 
After studying awhile with map and 
compass we descended to the path, 
our minds instructed and our souls 
enlarged. We ran leaping down the 
mountainside and in a very short 
time had descended two thousand 
feet and were back onto the track. 
There was an old herdsman’s hut 
nearby, and as we had not eaten that 
day he gave us whey and cheese. 
Yes, there were definitely Yetis 
around these parts, though he had 


. not seen one himself, he said, drawl- 


“ing-his words and knitting his brows 


JS if the effort of recollection were too 


much for him. 

“ Let’s get on, the others will be 
far ahead.” We left the lonely 
herdsman to his goats. 

We did not catch up with the 
Lamas until nightfall, when by 
chance we found them at a hut at the 
entrance to a village. 

“Well, did you find Sokpa?” 
they asked. Dilbahadur gave them 
the details. ‘‘ We said you would.” 

“We couldn’t see the top of 
Everest though, it was covered in 
mist.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, unless you 
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got up there before ten. The mist 
rises quickly from the valleys.” : 

Now after two days’ march down 
through pleasant terraced valleys 
inhabited by Bahuns and Chhetris 
we came to the Arun Kosi, flowing 
turbulently down from the melting 
snows. And when we had passed 
over to the other side, Dilbahadur 
spoke to a man in his own tongue, 
and we knew then that we had 
entered into the country of the 
Limbus, the most phlegmatic of the 
Nepalese jats, almost to the point 
of bloody-mindedness, and frankly 
amused at any foreigner who cannot 
speak their tongue. But in the regi- 
ment they become resolute and well- 
disciplined soldiers. 

Among the Limbu villages there 
were also scattered hamlets of the 
Magars and Gurungs who had 
settled from the western hills. We 
heard that at one of these villages a 
number of boys wanted to be enlisted, 
so having camped nearby I strolled 
down after the evening meal. The 
compelling beat of the narrow, 
double-ended drum of the western 
jats hastened my steps, and as I 
approached the lighted courtyard I 
was able to watch their dance. A 
group of boys sat in a circle, clapping 
their hands to the time, while two of 
them twisted and turned about each 
other, narrowly missing each other’s 
heels in the dust. The light gleaming 
on smooth brown limbs and through 
thin cotton kilts, they were like exotic 
moths drawn to the candle’s flame. 

“Come on!” cried one to the 
other, “ whether you’re recruited or 
not, dance!” Thus spoke the spirit 
of the hills. It was the spirit of men 
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who were completely free, hillmen 
who did not know of the bondage of 
the plains. I stepped back into the 
shadows, not willing to impose my- 
self upon this timeless scene. The 
effortless grace of the boys would be 
linked forever in my mind with an- 
other precious memory—but of the 
plains. . 

I was standing in the bows of a 
dug-out as it slid quietly over the 
misty waters of a northern lake. The 
duck came soaring out of the pale, 
orange dawn in swirling flights of 
unimaginable grace, through the 
fringes of the mist and back into its 
grey heart again. As I broke the gun 
the smell of powder was keen in the 
fresh air, and for a moment I was 
angry that we had come to spoil the 
beauty of the place with noise and 
death. But then I realised that for no 
other reason would I be out there in 
the early morning, and I knew the 
meaning of the love of the hunter for 

his prey. As the mist rose, the air 
looked black with duck, but soon they 
collected themselves and swooped 
away to another more peaceful place. 
The air was then clear, and as the 
fishermen poled their boats towards 
the shore I became aware of the 
reflection in the waters of the snowy 
peaks that towered above. The 
mountains, rooted in fathomless 
silence, were the antithesis of the 
throbbing, heat-laden plains. Only 
a powdery drift of snow that seemed 
to hang suspended away from the 
side of a jagged summit hinted at 
the power of the winds that played 
about the high places of the 


The visions of the dancers and the 
birds remain. 

Not many days thence, my trek 
would be at an end, and I would have 
to leave this land where nothing ever 
seemed to be quite real, and where the 
people lived in a world of their own. 
As we lay in the upper room of an inn 
in the village of Taplejung, the Elder 
Lama came to me and said: 

* Tomorrow, sahib, we must re- 
turn to our own village, for there is 
nothing to carry in our baskets now, 
and our feet are worn away. 
our wages that we may go.” 

*“‘ If you want to go, you must, but 
first let us have a little party, for 
perhaps we shall never meet again.” 

We went down into the bazaar and 


bought rice, a cockerel and spices, 


and the Jitbahadurs made a great 
meal of omelettes preceded by raksi. 
Afterwards the Lamas spoke once 
more about their home. .“‘ Our life is 
like this, sahib; you see how it is, 
in our little corner of the hills. In 
summer we work in the fields, and in 
the winter we carry loads for a wage 
because we have little land.”’ 

The Elder Lama said wistfully, 


“Sahib, remember us when you | 


return to your own country.” The 
flame of the little brass lamp faded 
and then brightened again as it passed 
a fault in the wick. 

“* How can I forget ? ” 


The next morning, when I awoke, . 


they had gone. And it was possible 
at that time, the sky being free of 
clouds, to see the dawn touch the 


crystal peaks of the Kumba Karna | 
Himal, which hung suspended, like a | 


fairy castle, above the misty valleys. 
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TWO-DAY JOURNEY 


BY E. GARNER 


It began at half-past five on Sunday 
morning in a suburb of Ankara. 
Daylight gilded the pink house 
beyond the cherry-trees. Sparrows 
chattered in the dark pines. When 
I woke my son, who was to drive 
me to the airport, I could hear the 
baby rattling the sides of his cot, 
but the six-year-old was asleep, his 
bed littered with the pieces of a 
cardboard train he had been cutting 
out. When I had said good night, 
trying for my own sake not to stress 
that it was good-bye, he had told 
me, “You can come back when 
you have enough money for the 
journey.” 

My daughter-in-law heated coffee ; 
brought it to the table. There was 
to be a dinner-party, and I had done 
the flowers the night before, jars of 
columbines and larkspurs from the 
garden, mixed with cornflowers and 
mulleins gathered on the hills above 
the city where we had robbed meagre 
wheatfields and the banks of a sandy 
Stream under willows. Now I gave 
the vases a twitch here and there, as 
though bidding them behave until 
evening. It was the last thing I 
could do for the house, the end of 
my visit. Suffering as always from 
plane fever I said in a fidgety voice : 

C2 


I 


** We must go now.”” Then I kissed 
everybody and it was over. 

On the edge of open country 
apricot-trees bordered a sulky river, 
and the road was punctuated by 
grotesque advertisements, a ten-foot- 
high packet of metal cigarettes, and a 
liqueur-bottle like a monolith where- 
on a stork had built its nest and now 
stood on one leg thinking, ‘ Just 
how vulgar can men be?’ From 
the next rise a vast stretch of Anatolia 
was decked in summer dress for our 
pleasure: blue and mauve mountains 
on three horizons; fields streaked 
with purple and scarlet and yellow ; 
buffaloes grazing in the small shade 
of poplars, and at last the roof of the 
airport shining in the sun. 

I was to fly by Turkish Airways to 
Istanbul; change to Air France for 
Athens, where I had arranged to 
spend the afternoon visiting the 
Acropolis ; and at night take off for 
Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. 
Three times I had spent an hour in 
Athens, and knew no more of Greece 
than I could see from the aeroplane ; 
for it is a feature of modern travel 
that one may be able confidently to 
find one’s way through the airports 
of Rome or Khartoum or Cairo, 
shopping’ in the expensive booths, 
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and yet never know one church or 
one pyramid. 

My ticket was checked, my 
luggage weighed. There could be 
no Customs examination until I 
finally left Turkey from Istanbul. 
This I dreaded absurdly, although 
I carried nothing that was contra- 
band; not even the letter my son 
had thought of giving me to post 
in Greece and had never written. 
But it was rumoured that since the 
Revolution even foreigners’ baggage 
was being rigorously searched. For 
currency? For incriminating docu- 
ments? Nooneknew. So depressed 
was I with the pain of going that it 
was almost a relief when we were 
joined by the Air France agent— 
who had made my reservations— 
and his wife, who were taking off 
for a combined business and holiday 
week-end on the Bosphorus. Mon- 
sieur Telle rushed off without the 
customary handshakes—it is one of 
the most rigid national differences 
that on greeting French friends one 
does not casually raise the hand and 
say, “Hi!” But Madame explained, 
“We had a puncture on arrival. 
He must change a wheel.” He 
joined us, still drying his fingers, as 
our flight was called. Together we 
went down to the gate beyond which 
my son might not pass; moved on 
to the glaring tarmac; mounted the 
steps. One last wave through the 
window and we were taxied into 
the middle distance. 

The air hostess sidled down the 
aisle like a heavy crab, distributing 
glasses of tea and spotted cake in 
cellophane wrappers. From an out- 


side seat I was able to pick out 
familiar landmarks; watch grey 
rivers making stains on the green 
waters of lakes. Then for a long 
time there were only the eroded 
hillsides ravaged by goats. I had 
seen herds of the white shaggy beasts 
plunging over cliffs to a strip of 
grass smeared with the blue of 
grape-hyacinths ; and again black ones 
on Mediterranean beaches, where 
Bedouin women spin the coarse wool 
into skeins as they walk. Goats are 
becoming an apparently insoluble 
problem in Anatolia; for if the Turks 
persist in keeping the lovely horned 
creatures there will soon be no crops 
to keep the Turks, and this the 
peasant does not understand. 

Crossing the Sea of Marmora into 
Europe I remembered a day spent 
on Buyukada, one of Istanbul’s 
summer resorts. Buyuk means big, 
but we had driven leisurely all round 
the island in a horse-drawn victoria 
among early nineteenth-century 
villas, with cast-iron balconies, 
standing in old-fashioned gardens. 
Outside the town, rugged slopes, 
smothered in heaths and cistus, 
were streaked with precipitous paths 
leading to beaches. Waiting in 
speckled shade I had knitted while 
the others bathed; and afterwards, 
at a bare table under pine-trees, we 
had lunched off chunks of lamb 
threaded on skewers. 

With swift impression of domes 
and minarets veiled in the smoke of 
tugs lying off the Golden Horn, we 
alighted—straight from the shimmer- 
ing sea—at Yesikoy. Monsieur Telle 
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wife, wishing me a pleasant visit to 
Ile Maurice, went off to reserve 
seats in the bus for Istanbul while 
he accompanied me to the Air 
France office within the building. 
Two young men, one Turkish and 
one French, leapt to their feet and 
had their hands shaken. “So it 
seems that Air France is on strike,” 
my escort said gaily, snatching a 
paper off the desk. “I see that you 
have booked Madame to Athens by 
Luft Hansa. Good. From there she 
will see what she can do. Now, my 
wife will be waiting.” I stood open- 
mouthed, speechless, unprotesting, 
while he again shook hands all round, 
wishing me ‘ Bon Voyage’ to a place 
which had suddenly become inacces- 
sible as the moon. Luft Hansa would 
not take me to Mauritius. Neither 
would B.O.A.C. There was Air 
France and nothing else but. 

The young men said Monsieur 
Telle must have known about the 
strike for at least three days. Had 
his burst tyre driven it out of his 
head, that he had not told me? 
“How long will it last?” I asked. 
Obviously they could not know. 

“ But what shall I do?” 

“Stay in Athens. There should 
be another flight in a week’s time. 
By then it may be over.” 

I had planned an afternoon in 
Athens, not a week; or two; or 
three. Of choice as well as financi- 
ally my answer was—no. At which 
point I remembered my luncheon 
date, and was told that since the 
Revolution it was not permitted to 
telephone to a foreign country. 
“ But you will only be half an hour 


late,” they said. Only half an hour! 
And punctuality my obsession ! 

We ruffled through time-tables. 
I might fly tonight by an Italian line 
to Johannesburg and wait there for 
the fortnightly Qantas service to 
Mauritius, a prospect that pleased 
me even less than the idea of spending 
a week in Athens. Here were the 
cities of Europe and Africa at my 
feet and I wanted none of them. 
Eventually, however, it was decided 
that I should take Scandinavian 
transport from Athens to Nairobi, 
where at least I knew my way about 
and could speak my own language. 
This the young men promised to 
arrange, and for all I know they 
did. 

The authorities gave a perfunctory 
look at my passport; removed the 
permis de séjour issued three months 
previously in Ankara. Blue and 
yellow labels were tied on to my 
luggage which the Customs official 
chalked without so much as a glance. 
I gave a wry smile to my misplaced 
panic. With security of destination, 
repacking suitcases would have been 
a pleasure. The Turk’s final hand- 
shake was limp and indifferent, but 
the Frenchman’s told me that he 
appreciated that I had not burst 
into tears in his office. Indeed I 
had been pleased with my control 
of temper. But when I sat in the 
lounge downstairs among cohorts of 
tourists with strident Middle West 
voices, whose luggage, I thanked 
God, did not carry blue and yellow 
Luft Hansa labels, and tried to write 
a letter on paper filched from the 
Air France desk, I found to my 
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shame that my hand was shaking so 
that I could hardly make sense. 
Never of my own intention would 
I have travelled by a German airline. 
My prejudices are strong and healthy 
and I nurse them. Now I found 
myself alone in the first-class portion 
of a Viscount—Troy on one side 
and Gallipoli on the other, though 
I could see neither—waited on 
assiduously by young men and 
maidens of exceptional good looks. 
Coffee and sandwiches did much 
for my morale. I was made a present 
of a linen towel and two scented 
sachets. Eau de cologne was poured 
into my cupped hands. I refused 
a cocktail and a whisky-and-soda. 
Below me the Isles of Greece— 
‘Eternal summer gilds them yet ’— 
lay like chunks of topaz in a silver 
setting. Nothing was wine dark 
about this piece of sea into which 
little towns thrust miniature jetties, 
while yellow roads curled over the 
brown earth like snakes. Constantly 
I am surprised by the unfertile, 
uninhabited appearance of the world 
from the air. If one did not know the 
Statistics on overpopulation one would 
be encouraged by these empty wastes. 
Shelley, describing Athens rising 
from the A‘gean, and drawing some- 
what upon his imagination, wrote : 
‘A city such as vision 
Builds from the purple crags and 


silver towers 
Of battlemented cloud.’ 


That is not quite how I saw it, 
circling among ochre hills over a 
flat yellow town. In the airport, 
passports and inoculation certificates 
were vetted by a board of unshaven 
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persons sitting side by side in a 
raised pew, like gentlemen of the 
jury. Papers were passed from hand 
to hand as though one man were 
needed to verify my signature, 
another the date of birth, another 
the maiden name of my grandmother, 
When at last they were satisfied that 
I was a right and proper person to 
enter Greece I was free, considerably 
more than half an hour late, to seek 
my long-suffering friends. “ It’s 
all right,” Freddie said, breaking 
into my apologies, my explanations, 
my plea to be taken at once to the 
Air France office. “I’ve been 
talking to the chap. You'll fly 
tonight on the regular schedule.” 

Had I been faced with the pro- 
verbial feather I might have fallen at 
his feet. It appeared that the strike | 
was not of pilots but was confined 
to hostesses and stewards. Further- 
more, spare-parts for an aircraft were 
urgently needed in. Madagascar, and, 
as these had to be flown out, nineteen 
passengers were being taken along, 
this being the maximum number | 
allowed by law, or company regula- 
tions, to fly without a_ hostess. 
Miraculously my name was among | 
the nineteen. “ You’re to be back | 
here by eight,” Freddie said. And 
in spite of my protests—‘‘ You © 
can’t leave it here,” he said, “it 
wouldn’t be safe”’—he heaved my 
considerable effects into the boot of | 
his car and we were off. 

Driving along the bay front in 
the glaring sun, men and women 
walking the street in bathing-suits, 
I was aware of slight disappointment. 
Here was a sea pink with people; 
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little yachts tossing ; children riding 
rubber beasts. But turning inland, 
lo and behold, columns and pediments 
and architraves, all mixed up among 
shrubs in a modern square. Moun- 
tains, by reason of their own shadows, 
were become mauve ; and the flatness 
of the town was broken by those 
abrupt outcrops of rock which have 
been famous for all time. It was 
still Sunday, and the shops closed. 
But in the main thoroughfares I 
recognised the same concrete blocks 
of offices and apartment houses, 
monotonous, functional, that are the 
delight of Near and Middle East 
peoples, who wonder why one wants 
to look at antiquities while there 
are these to see. In the spring 
I had been in Beirut, Damascus, 
Aleppo, which—like Athens and 
Ankara—are trying to look all of a 
piece with Streatham. 

In a not very distant suburb there 
was a two-storeyed house, blessedly 
cool, where a superlative dish of 
chicken and rice was served for our 
late luncheon, followed by a Camem- 
bert, and fresh peaches. On the 
verandah the thermometer stood at 
ninety-five. 

At three o’clock we sailed forth 
into the sun. It would have been 
pleasant to sleep the afternoon away 
but I told myself sternly : ‘ I brought 
you here to see Athens and see 
Athens you shall.’ Knowing the 
limitations of my tired feet I had 
brought sand-shoes with me. But 
actually the climb up from the car- 
park, where stalls of postcards and 
sweet drinks made a flash of colour 
in a yellow landscape, was less 


formidable than I had been led to 
expect. So, for the first time in my 
life, I came through the gateway of 
the Acropolis, on to the platform 
that was levelled before the dawn 
of history. 

Straightway I remembered Theseus, 
for I had been reading Mary Renault’s 
‘The King Must Die.’ ‘I passed 
through the inner gate upon the 
table of the Citadel. There were 
the pacing sentries . . . and before 
me the palace with its terrace looking 
to the north. . . .’ Here it was that 
King Aigeus was about to murder 
his son, being unaware of his identity ; 
and it was from this same citadel 
that he afterwards threw himself to 
his own death. As I looked down 
over the parapet where ‘ the houses 
below are as small as if children 
had pinched them out of clay, and 
the dogs sunning on the roofs no 
bigger than beetles,’ I thought—how 
wise and brave are the old who choose 
their own time and place of dying. 

There can be no shock of surprise 
on beholding the Parthenon. It 
has been too much photographed, 
modelled, written about. My own 
childish impressions date back to 
a cottage in Scotland to which my 
grandfather’s ex-valet used to invite 
us every holidays for a lavish tea and 
a game of hunt-the-thimble, played 
among a lifetime’s accumulation 
of knick-knacks. Now, sixty years 
after, I was seeing the original of a 
picture upon whose frame I had been 
wont to perch a thimble. And was 
finding it smaller than I had expected, 
and less awe-inspiring. Do the 
breadth and beauty of the view, 
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omitted from reproductions, reduce 
the majesty of the temple? Not 
that I wanted it larger. Greater 
artists than I had chosen the pro- 
portions. Mine was the pleasure of 
sunlight on old stones, with hills 
encircling them. More satisfying 
than dates and dimensions was the 
atmosphere of peace and wisdom, 
the remembrance of things past. 

I was appalled—this happens to 
me often—to discover how much 
I did not know about the Parthenon. 
There was a smattering of Pericles- 
and-All-That, but it was news that 
a thousand years after Pericles a 
Christian church was within the 
precincts, dedicated like that in 
Byzantium, to Santa Sophia, or 
Divine Wisdom. Yet another millen- 
nium and the church was become 
a mosque, and part of it used by the 
Turks as a powder magazine, and 
the temple rent asunder by an 
explosion. For this reason, and not 
by iconoclasm or the ravages of 
time, were the columns shattered, 
on one of which I sat to ponder these 
changes and chances. Through the 
great gate I could see, on the other 
side of a town-filled valley, the 
Areopagus or Hill of Mars where 
St Paul had said, “Ye men of 
Athens I perceive that ye are too 
superstitious.” And proceeded to 
declare unto them The Unknown 
God, to whom they had already set 
up an altar. 

Back in the cool house it was 
most beautiful to pour water on 
wrists and ankles; to drink tea in 
the green shade of a vine from which 
hung bunches of ripening grapes. 
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On the way to the airport we passed 
the Royal Palace where the sentries 
wore, as in the old-fashioned pictures, 
white pleated skirts like tutus, and 
short jackets. 

Down by the sea, neon lights were 
killing the sunset and the young 
moon. Blaring radio music and the 
hooting of cars drowned the ripple 
of waves on sand. But the Air 
France plane, in which all afternoon 
I had not quite believed, had duly 
arrived from Paris. There would 
be a non-stop ten-hour flight to 
Nairobi. Dinner was being served, 
a free dinner with chicken and rice 
as the piéce de résistance, which I 
could not appreciate, having been 
grossly overfed from the moment 
the Luft Hansa girl had given me 
sandwiches. Iced water-melon, a 
feast for the eyes at any rate, with 
its moist pink flesh and black seeds, 
was the best I could do. While 
passengers ate, loafers in the street 
peered at them through plate-glass 
windows ; and a sulky man going to 
Madagascar agreed that he felt like 
an animal in the zoo, with the saving 
grace that he could not hear what 
the spectators were saying. 

I asked no more of Fate than 
sleep, and this was quickly granted 
to me. An unidentified young man, 
who may have been a junior pilot 
for all I know, greeted us as we 
boarded the Constellation ; and some- 
time in the night he must have 
covered me with a rug, for I was 
dimly aware of waking up cold and 
being unexpectedly comforted. A 
mere nineteen passengers were hardly 
noticeable in the darkened aircraft. 
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I could pile books and bags and 
shoes and hat on the neighbouring 
chair; and I watched a very black 
man, in front of me across the aisle, 
rolling himself round and round in 
blankets till he looked like an old- 
fashioned hold-all, only needing a 


Shortly before dawn I woke to 
stars more brilliant than usual and 
much closer. Only twenty thousand 
feet closer, but at that height one 
has an illusion of intimacy. The 
sun rose to a ceiling of white cloud, 
lovely as snowdrifts ; and I thought 
back to Shelley’s Athens, and his 
imagery surprisingly devised by one 
who had never flown. For one 
cannot truly esteem clouds, piled 
up into cliffs and icebergs mysterious 
as untrodden mountains, until one 
has arisen above them to discover 
a whole new world, fantastic as that 
which Jack found at the top of the 
beanstalk. At seven o’clock we 
alighted, and so I set foot in my third 
continent within twenty-four hours. 
I had pretended to myself that the 
black man, travelling first class and 
wrapped in rugs, might be Tom 
Mboya returning from the Confer- 
ence in London. It would have 
amused me—whoever he was—to 


make his acquaintance; but there 


was no occasion until we walked 
across the tarmac side by side, and 
then I asked, “Is this home to 
you?” To which he replied, 
“Yes.” Not quite the brilliant 
interchange I had envisaged, nor 


iron and marble.’ 
selected an elephant, a warthog, a 
leopard and a buffalo to take back 
with me to the West Indies where 
they would join Hippo, bought in 
East Africa six years ago, and very 
much loved. Thrust into my over- 
night, and over full, bag they kept 
company with a box of Turkish 
Delight from Athens, where it was 
called—in English—Greek Delight. 
This was the first time that I had 
seen the new Nairobi airport, the 
one that should have been opened 
by the Queen Mother on her way 
home from 


leather harness to be thrown bodily 
into the rack. As lights were 
extinguished I remembered the house 
in Ankara, my grandchildren now 
asleep, those flowers in their Breton 
jars, and I said to myself, ‘How 
long and how wide can one day be ?’” 


one likely to do much for race 
relations in Kenya. 

Bacon and eggs were consumed 
in the restaurant with a stout party 
in purple satin who was going 
to Madagascar. I had not located 
anyone destined for Mauritius. After 
breakfast I bought wooden animals 
in the airport shop where were 
displayed ‘ merchandise of gold and 
silver and precious stones; and all 
manner of vessels of ivory and of 
most precious wood; of brass and 
From these I 


Australia. But she 


was most misfortunately stranded 
in Mauritius, driving daily to the 
airfield and being constantly—for 
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her safety—frustrated; and the 
Governor’s Lady—not the one I 
was going to visit—worn to a ravelling 
with curtseying Her Majesty in and 
out. I was glad to see that the old 
signpost, or one like it, had been 
re-erected, giving the direction and 
distance from Nairobi of all the 
cities of Africa, and of London as 
well, five thousand and thirty-six 
miles away. 

(Three weeks later, on my return 
journey, I found this same place 
crammed with Belgian refugees from 
the Congo, some well dressed and 
spending money lavishly on curios, 
which seemed to me odd; and when 
I said so the sales lady remarked 
rather grumpily, “And there we 
are giving them, not only our old 
clothes, but our best ones.” In 
another part of the lounge, however, 
there were some desperate, haggard 
types, dazed and frightened, with 
the Red Cross pasted on their pitiful 
parcels, and women in Quakerish 
dress tending them. “ Ahurissant !” 
said the fat French priest in a white 
cassock who looked like someone 
out of ‘ The Nun’s Story.’ He had 
questioned them about their experi- 
ences, which I had been too shy to 
do.) 

On re-embarking for the southern 
journey we found the aircraft tidied 
and restaffed. It felt like the morning 
after Nannie’s day out. The hostess 
was a trifle aloof, as though she 
disapproved of our intrusion, but 
the steward was a charming boy, 
eager to sell stockings, scent, wines, 
cigarettes. These two, being based 
on Nairobi, exclusively for foreign 


service, had not been compelled by 
their syndicat to go on strike; and 
during the morning they explained 
that the trouble was on account of 
the service required on transatlantic 
Boeings—the same number of meals 
to more passengers in less time— 
which had become impossible to 
carry out. “ One is always fatigued 
after a flight,” the boy said, “ but 
on a Boeing it is like this.”” And, 
letting his head fall forward, he 
flexed his arms in a simian attitude 
to indicate exhaustion. He was a 
great one for the champagne, that 
young man, seeming to think our 
first sight of the Indian Ocean the 
right moment to begin popping corks, 

Africa had been no more than a 
grey shape glimpsed only occasion- 
ally; but now the cloud ceiling 
shredded itself into puffs of cotton- 
wool which were reflected on a blue 
sea lightly flecked with white horses. 
Before leaving the continent we had 
flown over Kilimanjaro, above and 
round the crater, and so came to 
familiar terms with the highest 
mountain in Africa, which from afar 
is conventionally blue and snow- 
capped. But from aloft, by reason 
of black rocks glistening, the summit 
appeared to be striped like a zebra’s 
hide. On these long interconti- 
nental journeys one flies too high to 
see much scenery, but sometimes 
the untouchable places are offered 
for one’s delight. Three times I 
have seen Mont Blanc in utter 
perfection; and I remember the 


blunt northern end of the Andes 
jutting into the Spanish Main between 
Colombia and Venezuela, when the 
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shadow of the plane’s wing lay on 
snow that was pink in the sunrise. 
The pilot announced the island of 
Pemba, with Zanzibar to the south- 
west. I had once spent a day in 
Zanzibar, but, unlike the occasion of 
Buyukada, there was nothing leisurely 
about my seeing of the narrow 
streets and carved doors, the ruined 
palaces and Persian baths among the 
cloves and coconuts. Luncheon had 
been an official banquet ; and at the 
old Sultan’s coffee-party cakes were 
offered with heavenly-blue icing, 
such as I have never seen before or 
since; and the clocks were set to 
Arab time, which so sensibly calls 
one o’clock the hour of dawn. On 


the mainland opposite there was 


Bagamayo, once upon a time the 
terminus of the caravan route whence 
slaves were shipped to the Zanzibar 
market. I pondered, as often before, 
about the absurdity of West Indians 
who nurse, according to their racial 
ancestry, grievances or guilt com- 
plexes while deliberately forgetting 
that Arabs carried on a brutal and 
extensive slave trade in East Africa 
long after abolition and emancipation 
were accepted facts in the Caribbean. 

Pemba is a dependency of Zanzibar. 
Both were no more than purple 
shadows set in bronze rings of 
coral; a description holding good 
for the Comoro Islands of which— 
to my shame—I had never heard. 
Here were seven hundred and sixty 
square miles completely uncharted 
in my mind. Ruled by petty sultans 
and Arab slave-drivers until | gthe 
French took over during the last 
century, probably to prevent the 


Germans doing so, they are now 
dependencies of Madagascar, as are 
the extravagantly named Iles Glori- 
euses. These, when the French 
added them to their empire during 
the scramble for Africa, were 
inhabited by only twenty people, who 
collected turtles and guano. 

The next item on the programme 
was lunch, shortly followed by 
Madagascar. Never a dull moment. 
For déjeuner the main dish was again 
chicken and rice, so that I began to 
wonder at what stage I should 
cackle. Accompanying the chicken, 
as might satellites surround the sun, 
was a series of plastic bowls, the 
contents of which could with some 
ingenuity be construed into the 
seven courses as advertised. Tomato 
soup ; tinned asparagus; a triangle 
of cheese; a canned peach; coffee 
and cake. Obviously more than one 
would eat at home, and more than 
I could eat where I was, but not 
one of those Lucullan feasts depicted 
in the shiny pages of magazines. It 
is a peculiarity of modern travel, 
and of modern advertising, that 
airlines do not feature the efficiency 
of their pilots or the careful main- 


‘tenance of their engines, nor even the 


pretty places they might fly over, so 
much as the steaks and champagne 
provided on the journey. 
Madagascar, third largest island 
in the world and about four times 
the size of England and Wales, is 
a bright brick red, the colour of 
flower-pots ; of Provencal tiles. (I 
am told laterite is the key word.) 


Oily red rivers snake their way 


among red hills, and in an hour’s 
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flying-time—and by this time we 
were flying low—I saw no habitations 
except a few grass and mud huts, 
and no sign of crops save for patches 
of yellow straw in hollows where 
rice had doubtless been harvested. 
Yet this is a rich country, not over- 
populated, exporting cattle and semi- 
precious stones, rare woods, and of 
course vanilla, I say ‘of course’ 
because, during the last war, when 
the ice-cream manufacturers of the 
United States were cut off from this 
source of supply, vanilla—botanically 
an orchid—boomed in the West 
Indian island of Dominica where I 
happen to live. In those days the 


sidewalks of Roseau were strewn | 


with beans spread for their drying, 
and the air was filled with their 
sickly sweet fragrance. But vanilla 
did not prove, by and large, a good 
thing for our community, being a 
lazy crop. Once planted it requires 
only hand fertilisation; and the 
peasant, having cash in his pocket, 
neglected to grow food. By the 
time the trade reverted to Madagas- 
car that fragrance was stinking in 
our nostrils. 

Memory, having alighted on one 
West Indian island, hovered over 


another. Long ago in St Kitts my . 


husband and I had encountered a 
retired conjurer who was travelling 
in tinned soups. ‘“‘ The talkies have 
killed my old line of business,” he 
said. But for our amusement, in 
that horrible little hotel at the sea’s 
edge, cards slid up his sleeve to 
reappear in his table napkin, while 
coins fell from the naked electric- 
light bulbs or melted in the gin 


swizzles. One night he told us, 
“The best money I ever made was 
in Madagascar. Four hundred 
pounds for one show, from the 
Sultan of God-Knows-What. It 
was four days’ journey through the 
forest and he sent slaves and soldiers 
to guide us. ‘ You go at your own 
risk,’ the French officials said, but 


the adventure seemed worth it, and 


I gave a very successful performance. 
Next day the Sultan put up a show 
in my honour. There were a man 
and a woman and her child thrown 
into a pit with a leopard. For a long 
time the beast watched them while 
the man and the woman waited. 
Then the child whimpered and the 
leopard sprang. It was soon over.” 

No Sultans nowadays, and I think 
no leopards. Madagascar was dis- 
covered to Europe by the Portuguese 
in the year 1500, and afterwards 
French and British made settlements, 
until the former took complete 
control in the 1890s. Now in this 
summer of 1960, the island was 
on the brink of independence, fetish 
of the century. And this seems to 
have been achieved successfully ; 
or were we so deafened by reper- 
cussions in the Congo that the 
troubles of other places were not 
heard? The making of empires 
was not always easy, but how much 
more complicated it is proving to 
unmake them. 

The airport building of Tananarive 
is a bungalow with a tin roof 
smothered in creepers. Over the 
bar, shelves are loaded with stuffed 
lizards and other creatures unique 
to this island where there are no 
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large animals, but many strange 
lemurs and civets and twenty-three 
or so kinds of bat ; and where even 
the fossils are unusual, indicating— 
as do the species which have survived 
—a long isolation and an Asiatic 
origin rather than an African one. 
The room was full of vociferous 
people embracing each other, French 
and Malagash, white and coffee- 
coloured and black. The small dark 
baggage were of Malay or Polynesian 
ancestry, whose forebears are sup- 
posed to have drifted from the East 
Indies on the Kon Tiki principle, 
curiously enough missing Mauritius 
altogether, where there is no evidence 
of pre-European settlement. But 
the coast people of Madagascar are 
of negroid-Arab stock, more stalwart 
than those of the interior and, it is 
said, more lazy. 

Within a few minutes of our 
arrival a sister aircraft took off for 
Nairobi, Cairo, Rome, Paris. There 
cannot fail, even nowadays, to be 
something thrilling about such an 
announcement, always supposing you 
can understand what is being said 
over the loud-speaker. The crowd 
gradually dispersed, and quite soon 
those of us left behind knew by 
bush telegraph that our own stay 
was likely to be one of four hours 
instead of the scheduled forty min- 


utes. The spare parts, to which I 


owed being here at all, had to be 
installed and afterwards tested. On 
landing we had been issued with 
red cards entitling us to a cup of 
tea or a soft drink. An Englishman 
was sitting alone, and turned out to 


be a resident of Nairobi, en route for 
Mauritius. There was something 
comfortably homelike about the set 
of his tweed coat and felt hat after 
a plethora of purple satin. “ I’m 
tired of talking French,” I said. 
** Don’t know a syllable,” he grunted. 
So we took tea together, and after- 
wards walked in the shade of eucalyp- 
tus-trees on the wired-in boundary 
of the compound, discovering mutual 
friends and known places. 

The plane, with its new parts, 
taxied off into the landscape, and 
many minutes later roared back 
over our heads. Small hills on the 
horizon faded from red to yellow 
and the trees shivered, rattling their 
leaves. As the sun set, with the sky 
flaming as though to reflect the soil, 
it became bitterly cold—we stood 
four thousand feet above sea level— 
and I was thankful for a coat to 
cover the linen dress I had put on 
so far away and long ago in Ankara. 
When at last we flew again it was 
night. The coloured lights of the 
capital, thirty kilometres from the 
airport, made a fascinating pattern 
of squares and triangles. Soon we 
were above the ocean again, and I 
could see nothing but the reflection 
of my own face in the window. Here 
was a sealed box full of living people 
who smoked and drank and read 
magazines as they sailed through 
empty air. Would a journey to the 
moon soon be an equally routine 
experience ? Almost I regretted that 
it would never be mine. , 

(Three weeks later, on my second 
coming to Madagascar, the strike 
being satisfactorily over from the 
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staff’s point of view, it was found 
that out of four engines one was 
altogether without oil and the leak 
not to be discovered, so that a whole 
new engine had to be installed. To 
my private delight we were delayed 
for seventeen hours, and drove into 
Tananarive on a red road between 
fields where humped cattle grazed 
in a red dust, or crawled in the shafts 
of carts shaped like miniature 
covered wagons. The earthen houses, 
some of them two-storeyed, were 
also brick-coloured; and the town 
almost self-consciously picturesque, 
with roofs of curved tiles reminiscent 
of the Far East. A red river wound 
under a crowded hillside where each 
building gave the impression of 
standing on the back premises of 
another. No concrete blocks of 
apartment houses affronted me here : 
but instead arcaded boulevards of 
low houses stuccoed in pink and 
yellow. The cold in my hotel bed- 
room was remarkable ; and the chaps 
seeking cafés reported, to our great 
surprise in a French colony, that the 
town was as closed and inhospitable 
as though it were a wet Sunday in 
Stockport.) 

My friend from Nairobi was 
travelling tourist. As we Were torn 
asunder I ventured the joke, “ We'll 
have a reunion in Réunion.”” The 
first-class clientéle had been re- 
inforced by an elderly gentleman 
wearing baggy trousers, with a blue 
velvet jacket and a round cap 
trimmed with gold. He was accom- 
panied by four unveiled women in 
voluminous white robes whose copper- 
coloured faces were infinitely weary, 


requesting 


their eyes dull and indifferent. They 
neither spoke nor ate, sitting rigidly 


as might statues of Lot’s wife. I 


dined alone—no chicken, no rice— 
Burgundy instead of 
champagne. 
provides a constant exercise in 
temperance and self-denial. The 
free drinks I refused on that trip 
would have kept an officers’ mess 
happy for a week. When the meal 
was over, the hostess, no longer aloof, 
interrupted me in a snooze to check 
on my name. She said the Governor 
of Mauritius had radioed the plane 
to ask whether I was on board, 
whereat the crew were mightily 
impressed, as indeed was I. 
Réunion, formerly called Bourbon, 
of which we actually saw little more 
than a rim of surf silvered by moon- 
light, is a green mass of piled-up 
mountains and, like the French West 
Indies, a Département of France 
directly represented in the National 
Assembly and, so far, spared the 
prospect of Independence. Here 
was another bungalow airport set 
in flower-beds, its sole distinguishing 
feature a third room alongside the 
usual Ladies and Gentlemen which 
was reserved for Mamans et Bébés. 
We found it warmer down at sea 
level, but a nip in the air reminded 
us that we had crossed the Equator 
before breakfast and had flown 
almost due south before turning east 
from Madagascar. Yesterday it had 
been midsummer, today midwinter. 
Cold winds straight from the South 
Pole breathe on Réunion and 
Mauritius, and the currents of the 
Antarctic skirt their shores. 


First-class air travel | 
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When at last we touched down at 
Plaisance it was wonderful to be 
accosted at the foot of the ladder by 
a stocky young man in tweeds who 
introduced himself as the A.D.C. 
and who said, “Give me your 
baggage-checks and passport. I'll 
see to everything.” How nice to 
know that Privilege, flagrant and 
unashamed, still exists somewhere 
in the world! While my fellow 
passengers stood in queues I relaxed 
in a long black car, and when there 
was a paper I had to sign personally, 
swearing that I was not importing 
sugar-cane, it was brought to me 
by a black policeman proffering a 
black pen. In no time at all we 
were rolling through a black night 
among canefields, the roads and 
roofs of wooden shacks glistening 
in the rain. One could see nothing 
of the fantastic mountains which, 
planted round the rim of the island, 
stand like cardboard scenery cut for 
a gigantic stage; mor trace the 
ravages of the cyclone which, early 
in the year, had so cruelly struck 
Mauritius, when the sugar crop had 
been more than half destroyed. 
Trees from the few remaining forests 
were piled up on each other like 
spillikins; and the leaves of the 
Travellers’ Palm, an indigenous scrub, 
hung in shreds and tatters. I was 
told that Christian churches had 
been more seriously damaged than 


Hindu temples ; and this had given 
satisfaction to the Indian population, 
of which~a_considerable proportion 


were living—t rarily it was hoped 
—in corrugated-iton barracks, need- 
ing all the satisfaction they could get. 
In Europe one hears vaguely of such 
disasters, sees a pi or two, and 
forgets. Not so those\who have to 
pick up the pieces, clean up the mess. 

It was after midnight when the 
car drew up beside ancient 
cannon at the front door. The 
house, built by the French in 1748 © 
as a refuge, Le Réduit,/against the 
possibility of British invasion, loomed 
enormous under the stars. My 
merciful hosts had retired, but the 
A.D.C. guided me up the red- 
carpeted staircase under the pictured 
eyes of dead royalties, into the blue 
room which was used by the Queen 
Mother during her enforced stay. 
Blessed was the boiling water in the 
bathroom, the bowls of violets and 
roses, the silver dishes of sand- 
wiches I was too bloated by Air 
France food to eat, the decanter of 
whisky I no longer needed. Forty 
hours ago I had said good-bye with 
aching heart while the sparrows 
‘chattered among the pines and the 
baby rattled his cot. As I rolled 
into bed my weary mind played 
back the sequence of my journey, 
and I thought to myself, ‘How long 
can two days be ?’” 
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THOSE DANCING CRAMPONS 
BY M. E. BIDELEUX DE MAYNE 


THE original story entitled ‘ The 
Dancing Crampons ’ which appeared 
in the February issue of ‘ Maga’ 
contained a pretty mixture of fact 
and fiction. Actually, however, the 
facts of the story themselves contain 
such bewitching suggestions that it 
was hardly necessary to embroider 
them with fiction at all. 

The Dancing Academy ‘in the 
most fashionable suburb of Buenos 
Aires ’ was fact—so were Sonnie de 
Winter, Barney Dickinson and many 
other ‘ velvet-trousered, white silk- 
shirted little boys.’ The full-scale 
performances at the end of each year 
were fact, too, though they were given, 
not in the Colén Theatre, which was 
reserved for nationally sponsored 
shows, but in one or other of the 
city’s many beautiful theatres. 
Madame Bideleux herself (or Mrs 
Biddle-oh) was indeed ‘ the gracious 
and graceful head teacher’ with 
whom most all of her pupils were 
* more or less in love.” What is not 
fact is that ‘ there was an enormous 
crowd of ex-pupils to mourn at her 
funeral,’ for Madame Bideleux, my 
Mother, is still very much alive, and 
as gracious as ever, though past her 
eightieth birthday. 

Yes, Madame Bideleux is alive 
today, and often touched by the 
reminders she receives of the affec- 
tionate remembrances of her ex- 
pupils. The story of ‘ The Dancing 
Crampons’ has delighted her, for 
she understands its strange insinua- 
tions better than most. The world of 
enchantment holds no secrets for her 


—-she has travelled far and wide in the 
Never-never-land of make-believe— 
she is even inclined to look back on 
her own life as one long fairy story. 

But, to return to the crampons— 
they too are fact. But nobody could 
have told John Cotton that ‘ they had 
belonged to an old lady who died 
some years before ’°—for in fact they 
belonged to Madame Bideleux’s 
daughter Maude, and it was she who 
put the advertisement in the ‘ Buenos 
Aires Herald,’ and sold the crampons 
to John Cotton. 

Even then, it was still unnecessary 
to embroider this fact just to make 
the point of the story—for to suppose 
that-Madame Bideleux had practised 


mountaineering was the work of ” 


sheer imagination, whereas Maude 
Bideleux spent five summers climbing 
most of the known peaks in the Mont 
Blanc district of the French Alps, 
using the very crampons that figure 
in the story. In Maude Bideleux 
‘grace and rhythm, ease and con- 
fidence’ must indeed have been 
combined if the words of M. Pache, 
the Alpine Guide, are to be believed. 
Watching her lightly leap from 
boulder to boulder he commented : 
“Ce mest pas une fille, cest un 
otseau.”” 

It is then not surprising that the 
crampons belonging to the ‘ oiseau’ 
should feel right when used by the 


fleet-footed Dutch Goblin, and quite . 


wrong on the feet of one who had 
never benefited from the “ ’nestimable 
*vantages of Madame Bideleux’s 


Dancing Academy.” 
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THE annual meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty powers is almost invariably 


‘preceded by anxious murmurings 


that N.A.T.O. is in a bad way, and 
then accompanied by sighs of relief at 
finding things to be not so bad after 
all, and finally followed by claims to 


have found a new vigour and unity 


of purpose. This year’s meeting at 
Oslo in May was no exception to the 
pattern, though there was less pub- 
licity about the outcome than usual, 
which was probably a good thing. It 
is only natural that N.A.T.O. should 


‘ be somewhat at a loss to see its own 


future clearly, twelve years after its 


foundation in very different circum-_ 


stances. In a sense it is the very 
success Of N.A.T.O. in its original 
purpose which puts it at something 
of a disadvantage today. It was 
created to resist Soviet aggression in 
Europe; Soviet aggression has in 
fact not taken place, largely because 
of the creation of N.A.T.O. ; and the 
peace-loving peoples which compose 
it were bound to ask themselves 
sooner or later what now remains for 


it to do. To this question there are | 


two sorts of answers. One is that 
potentially the danger still exists, and 
it would soon become a reality again 
if the alliance were relaxed. The 
other is that, since there seems to be 
no immediate military task to fulfil, 
perhaps the organisation should be 


turned onto non-military tasks, such 
as economic aid. The fifteen nations 
of N.A.T.O. form a sort of spectrum — 
of opinions between those two 


- extremes, with the U.S.A. at one end 


and the smaller states, such as the 
Scandinavians, at the other. 
To the Americans N.A.T.O. is still — 
essentially what it was designed to be 
from the first, a military alliance. 
Consequently their principal contri- 
bution to the conference at Oslo was 
to offer to supply N.A.T.O. with five 
more Polaris submarines, to be based 
in Europe. That is undoubtedly a 
considerable reinforcement of the 
deterrent, because submarines, being 
mobile and hard to detect quickly in 
an emergency, are the ideal vehicles 
for carrying retaliatory nuclear 
rockets. But it appears that although 
the submarines would be under 
N.A.T.O. command, the commander 
would be an American Admiral. The 
presumption is that he would take his 
orders to fire nuclear rockets only — 
from the American President. In- 
deed, if he had to wait for orders from 
all the fifteen members of the North 
Atlantic Council, he would probably 
never fire anything at all. Even if the 
offer is accepted, therefore, it pro- 
vides something a good deal less than 
the ‘independent N.A.T.O. deter- 
rent ’ which was talked about before 
the meeting. If an independent 
nuclear deterrent ever comes into 
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N.A.T.O.’s hands at all, it will be 
rather when Britain or France or some 
future nuclear power decides to pool 
its resources with the rest. Quite 
_ apart from French and British reluct- 
ance, there is little sign that the rest of 
N.A.T.O. wants a truly independent 
nuclear weapon at all. 

To judge from the Oslo meeting, 
most of them are nowadays more 
interested in the non-military aspects 
of international co-operation, such as 
were provided for (largely on Can- 
adian initiative) in Article II of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. One of the 
topics discussed was the possibility 
of a co-operative programme for 
space research, whether with the help 
of American missiles or the luckless 
British Blue Streak ; another was the 
possibility of new accessions to the 
European Economic Community. An 
application for economic aid from 
Greece and Turkey was also exam- 
ined; and some blunt words were 
addressed to the Portuguese about 
their policies in Africa. More and 
more, in fact, the members of 
N.A.T.O. are tending to look out- 
wards and at non-military problems, 
rather than merely inwards at their 
own defences. Probably their most 
important decision was to create a 
political advisory group, which will no 
doubt be as permanent as the alliance 
itself, and a number of special 
committees on regional and economic 
problems. The regional committees 
are all to be concerned with matters 
outside the N.A.T.O. area: Africa, 
the Middle East, Asia and Latin 
America. They may well find them- 
selves unpopular with neutralist 


opinion in those areas, which still 
looks upon N.A.T.O. as purely and 
simply a military force. 

What is also bound to come out in 
the functioning of these committees is 
that although all the N.A.T.O. powers 
have special interests outside Europe, 
those interests do not coincide as they 
do within Europe. To this extent 
the Americans are right to concen- 
trate on the main and original func- 
tion of the alliance. For when every- 
thing possible has been said about 
the future functions of N.A.T.O. 
there is still only one basic thing that 
its members have in common. They 
comprise that particular group of 
fifteen powers, neither more nor less, 
which were able and willing to come 
together for mutual defence in the 
last aggressive years of Stalin. There 
is nothing else that is common to all 
of them, and exclusive to them alone. 
Even for strategic purposes they are 
an imperfect combination, weakened, 
for instance, by the exclusion for 


different reasons of Spain, Sweden, 


Switzerland and Yugoslavia. It is 
certainly premature by many years 
to think of dismantling the alliance. 
But to conceive it as an effective 
means of promoting any purpose 
except security is probably to invite 
disappointment. 


The revolution of the four French 
Generals in Algeria during April was 
a fiasco for its promoters and a 
triumph for President de Gaulle. So 
at least it seemed in the immediate 
aftermath. But who were its pro- 
moters? Certainly many more 


Frenchmen in positions of respon- — 
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sibility seem to have been involved 
than were named at the time. The 
official exoneration of all but a hand- 
ful of senior officers did not carry 
strong conviction. There were even 
rumours, despite President Kennedy’s 


support for de Gaulle, that the 
Americans were behind General — 


Challe’s plot to seize power. It is 
likely enough that if he had been 


successful in gaining control of Paris . 


as well as Algiers, many more French- 
men in military and civil posts would 
have claimed to be ‘ in the know.’ As 
the plot collapsed ignominiously four 
days after it began, without even an 
attempt to seize Paris, the seeming 
pointlessness of it gave rise to fan- 
tastic speculations about its real 
point. The suggestion was heard that 
President de Gaulle was himself 
behind the plot. But this could 
hardly be believed by anyone who 
saw his reactions or heard his broad- 
cast to the nation on the first day of 
the rising. His was not the behaviour 
of a Machiavellian Prince, but of a 
brave man with apparent defeat star- 
ing him in the face. : | 
Yet there is no doubt of the answer 
if the question ‘ Cui bono?’ be 
applied to the rising and its collapse. 
President de Gaulle came out of it 
with his prestige and power greatly 
enhanced. He was able to take over, 
without challenge, the emergency 
powers provided by the Constitution, 
which have made him virtually 
dictator by popular consent. The 
courage and vigour with which he— 
and he almost alone—responded to 
the crisis were enormously im- 
pressive. If ever a man crushed a 


89 


_ rebellion single-handed, the President 


did so then. It is no detraction from 
his achievement to point out that 
without modern means of communi- 
cation by television and radio, even 
he could not have done so. For what 
he needed to do was not only to put 
Paris in a state of effective alert 
against attack by air from Algeria 
(which was a distinct possibility in the 
first two days), but also to convince 
the dissident Generals and their men 
that they had no chance of taking 
Paris if they tried. A token general 
strike in France and the President’s 
own personality achieved this effect, 
and thereby averted civil war between 
Frenchmen. He could not have done 


_ it without the broadcasting services ; 


but it still took a great man to bring 
it off. Moreover, the armed forces 
he had available in France and even 
in Germany were quite insufficient to 
defend Paris if the forces in Algeria — 
had acted unanimously and at once. 
The principal result of the abortive 
revolt was therefore not only to 
confirm the ascendancy of the Presi- 
dent but also to settle finally the 
question whether Paris is to control 
the Frenchmen in Algeria or Algiers 
is to control France. The French 
settlers in Algeria undoubtedly sym- 
pathised, in their great majority, with 
the rebellious Generals and Foreign 
Legionaries, whose slogan was 
‘ Algérie Frangaise. (Ironically, the 
majority of the parachutists in the 
Foreign Legion, the hard core of the 
revolt, were not Frenchmen at all but 
Germans and other mercenaries.) 
The failure of the revolt made it as 
good as certain that the President 
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would be able to carry through his 
policy of negotiating terms with the 
Algerian rebels, the F.L.N. Indeed, 
it is hard to think of them as rebels 
any longer. Their leaders are now 
well on the way to being recognised 
as the government of an independent 
Algeria. It is the French colons who 
have now been placed, by the mis- 
guided leadership of men like General 
Challe, in the position of being 
regarded as rebels. The reversed 
relationship of the two races in 
Algeria has provided President de 
Gaulle with the one condition essen- 
tial to peace in Algeria. He could not 
impose a settlement on the F.L.N., 
because he could not,conquer them 
by force; but he can now impose a 
settlement with the F.L.N. on the 
Frenchmen of Algeria, because they 
rebelled and were defeated. It is a 
tragic victory, even if less tragic than 
an endless and hopeless conflict. 
There is one other feature of the 
President’s victory which may be 
regarded with more general satis- 
faction. The failure of the revolt 
in Algeria showed emphatically the 
dependence of the North African 
province on France. Economically 


this has always been the case:- 


Algeria imports far more from France 
than vice versa, and one of the most 
effective measures taken in Paris at 
the beginning of the rising was the 
immediate imposition of a blockade. 
The Algerian leaders, who are not 
ignorant of international problems, 
_ may be expected to read the lesson 
‘ that a close economic inter-depend- 
ence with France will be to the 


advantage of Algeria when, as is now 
probably only a matter of time, 
Algeria becomes politically inde- 
pendent. The potential wealth of the 
oil-fields in the Sahara does not 
militate against this argument ; for oil 
is only valuable if it can be marketed, 
and the entry of new oil-fields into 
the international market is by no 
means easy in the present state of 
surplus production. France should 
therefore not find it impossible to 
come to terms that will be mutually 
satisfactory over economic questions 
with the Algerians. The process of 
negotiation will not be easy or pain- 
less; but without the folly of the 
rebellious Generals it might never 
have started at all. 


It has been obvious for some time 
that the British Government was on 
the brink of a decisive step in its. 
relations with western Europe. An 
announcement that Great Britain 
intended to adhere to the Rome 
Treaty—in other words, to join the 
European Economic Community or 
Common Market—had been expected 
for so long that its effects had almost 
begun to be discounted in advance. 
The inclusion in such an announce- 
ment of qualifications in regard to 
important special interests, such as 
Commonwealth trade and agricul- 
tural protection, was only to be 
expected. After all, the six countries 
already adhering to the treaty all have 
special provisions written into it to 
safeguard particular interests, and 
this is one of the features that make 


it unusual among modern treaties and © 
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readily open to new membership. 
But it was not to be expected that an 
announcement of British intentions 
would be followed immediately by 
signature. It would only settle the 
long-drawn-out dispute on the prin- 
ciple of accession to the treaty. It 
would certainly be followed by 
detailed negotiations on particular 
clauses, which might be almost as 
long-drawn-out in their turn. 

British policy towards European 
integration has been hanging fire for 
so long—ever since the breakdown of 
the negotiations for a Free Trade 
Area including the Six in 1958, and 
the subsequent formation of the 
European Free Trade Association 
excluding the Six in 1959—that it is 
difficult to be sure exactly when the 
decisive change of British policy 
came. Perhaps it was when Mr 
Macmillan visited President Kennedy 
and learned from him that, although 
the U.S.A. would tend to suffer from 
the creation of a new economic 
federation discriminating against 
American trade, the general benefits 
of European unification were worth 
the sacrifice to American interests. 
The prospect came distinctly nearer 
when Mr Heath, the Lord Privy Seal, 
announced at a meeting of the 
Council of Western European Union 
at the end of February that Britain 
was ready to accept the principle of 
‘a common or a harmonised tariff 
(.e., with the Six) on raw materials 
and manufactured goods imported 
from countries other than the Seven 
(i.e, the European Free Trade 
Association) or the Commonwealth.’ 


This acceptance of the principle of a 
common external tariff represented a 
major new departure, since all previ- 
ous negotiations had been attempted 
on the basis that Britain would only 
accept a common internal tariff 
between members of the associa- 
tion, leaving each of them free in 
their relations with other trading 
nations. 

Mr Heath’s announcement caused 
some alarm among our partners in 
the Seven, who inferred that we were 
about to desert them and sign the 
Treaty of Rome alone. They were 
also worried because the announce- 
ment was made to the Council of 
W.E.U., the only body in which | 
Great Britain and the Six, but no 
thers, meet together. At the sub- 
sequent meeting of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe 
in Strasbourg, great efforts were made 
by the British representatives of both 
political parties to reassure the rest of 
the Seven that we had no intention of 
deserting them. The efforts appeared 
to be successful, but their effect was 
soon undone by contrary statements 
in the British Press which appeared 
to flow from inspired leakages. They 
were, in fact, rather speculations 
resting on an error of judgment ; and 


the error was to suppose that what- 


ever Great Britain did the rest of the 
Seven would automatically follow, so 
that all that was necessary was for 
Britain to decide. Britain is, of 
course, the dominant partner in the 
Seven. But it was not simply British 
stubbornness that was keeping the 
rest from adhering to the Treaty of 
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Rome. At least three of them 
(Sweden, Switzerland and Austria), 
for instance, are debarred by their 
own neutrality laws from joining an 
organisation with such far-reaching 
federal powers as the E.E.C. 

Great Britain has no honourable 
alternative but to give the closest 
consideration to the interests of her 
immediate European partners, as well 
as the Commonwealth, in negotiat- 
ing her way towards joining the Com- 
mon Market. But the atmosphere 
has perceptibly changed in recent 
months, so that public opinion is now 
more impressed by the possibility 
and the necessity of success than by 
the difficulties. It is not yet clear 
whether public opinion has also 
appreciated the magnitude of the 
change in British policy which is in 
the making. It is not simply that 
British food will probably be dearer 
and Commonwealth links probably 
weaker and competition in the manu- 
facturing industries much tougher. 
It is also that another considerable 
slice of British independence will be 
given up. We have already resigned, 
to our world-wide alliances, most of 
our control over questions of peace 
and war. We shall now be giving up 
much of our control over social and 
economic policy. Even decisions 
about interest rates and insurance 
contributions may eventually pass 
out of the exclusive control of the 
British Government. All sections of 
the community will have to make a 
big and perhaps painful adjustment 
of ideas; and the biggest of all will 
probably have to be made by the 
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Trade Unions, with their special 
interest in economic prosperity as 
well as the welfare state. 


Secret Services have had a rough 
time and a bad Press in recent 
months. The case of George Blake, 
who by his own confession spied on 
behalf of the Soviet Union for more 
than nine years while working in the 
heart of the British intelligence 
system, was only the climax of a series 
of causes célébres going back for some 
time, and by no means confined to 
Great Britain. The Russians also 
have had their setbacks, the most 
notable being the arrest of Gordon 
Lonsdale and his spy-ring in this 
country earlier in the year. The 


misadventures of the Americans have 


been even more spectacular. The 
destruction of the U.2 aircraft over 
Russia a year ago is still fresh in the 
memory; and even fresher is the 
catastrophe of the attempted coup in 
Cuba, for which the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has been held princi- 
pally to blame. The C.I.A. has also 
been alleged to have had a finger in 
the abortive rising of the French 
Generals in Algeria against President 
de Gaulle; and it must at least be 
admitted as singular that the French 
Foreign Minister pointedly refrained 
from denying the rumours current in 
France of the complicity of C.I.A. 
agents. 

There has probably never been a 
time when the general public was 
more curious about secret services, or 
more lavishly informed about them. 
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informed layman knows only a 
minute fraction of the truth. It has 
only recently become common know- 
ledge, for instance, though it might 
be thought obvious to common sense, 
that countries which indulge in 
espionage normally have two services 
for the purpose, one engaged in 
offensive intelligence against foreign 
powers and one engaged in defensive 
intelligence to frustrate the offensive 
operations of potential enemies. In 
Great Britain the man in the street 
knows the latter service as M.I.5, 
but it was sometimes supposed until 
recently that the former function was 
also carried out by M.I.5. Now it is 
public knowledge that offensive in- 
telligence is the province of a separate 
service called M.I.6, and that it was 
to this service, unfortunately, that 
George Blake belonged. The same 
division of function is better known 
in the U.S.A., where the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is responsible 
for defensive intelligence or counter- 
espionage and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency for collecting intelli- 
gence on other countries. (There is 
curiously enough also an organisation 
specifically called the Secret Service 
in the U.S.A., but its role is confined 
to protecting the President and the 
dollar.) In the Soviet Union un- 
doubtedly a similar division of func- 
tions exists, on a far more elaborate 
scale. Although it is the mishaps of 
British and American intelligence 
that attract most attention, anyone 
who systematically studies the west 
European Press will find that a day 
seldom’ passes without Soviet spies 


being caught or tried in one or 
another of the allied capitals. 

It is in the nature of intelligence 
that relatively few cases become 
public knowledge, but when they do 


they are often spectacular. There is 
a marked difference here between the 


Offensive and the defensive services. 


The successes of the one are the 
failures of the other: George Blake 
represents a disaster for M.I.6, but 
a success, albeit a lamentably belated 
one, for M.I.5. We never know, or 
we should not expect to know, any- 
thing about the successes of an 
offensive intelligence service or the 
failures (at any rate, the total failures) 
of a defensive service. There have 
been some partial exceptions to this 
rule only in the U.S.A., where secrecy 
is so alien to the national character. 
Senator McCarthy tried a few years 
ago to publicise the alleged short- 
comings of American security, but his 
efforts ended only in discrediting 
himself. On the other hand, the 
C.I.A. at one time tried to attract 
favourable publicity to its own 
successes through inspired Press 
leakages, apparently in a campaign to 
increase the funds appropriated to it 
by Congress. It drew attention, for 
instance, to the role it had played in 
bringing down Dr Moussadek in 
Persia in 1953 and President Arbenz 
in Guatemala in 1954. But the 
campaign had a boomerang effect. 
When an American air-crew was 
accidentally brought down over Com- 
munist China shortly afterwards, and 
held as ‘spies’ by the Chinese, it 
was only natural to suppose, in view 
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of C.1.A.’s boastings, that the charge 
- was justified. The advertising cam- 
paign was then wisely dropped. 

It barely needs arguing that such 
publicity is bad for secret services. 
Since their affairs cannot be con- 
ducted in public, absolute secrecy 
is better than partial secrecy. The 
inquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment, under Lord Radcliffe, into the 
British intelligence services will no 
doubt produce some conclusions in 
public, but it would be wrong to 
expect it to produce much evidence. 
We shall have to take it on trust: 
that is part of the price of national 
security, even in a democracy. Some 
people may be inclined to say that 
the price is too high, and it would be 
better to abolish intelligence services 
altogether. But so long as there is 
national sovereignty, there will be 
espionage. Certainly the Russians 
are not going to abandon the ideo- 
logical crusade against us, of which 
George Blake is a symptom. And 
sometimes there may even be advan- 
tages in allowing a potential enemy a 
clandestine insight into our policies. 
Nuclear deterrence, for instance, may 
be actually weakened by public 
debate on our capabilities and plans, 
but reinforced if the Russians learn 
about them by reliable espionage. 


- When the question is asked, what 
is the principal threat to western 
interests in the Middle East, the 
answer given is sometimes National- 
ism and sometimes Communism, and 
sometimes even both, as if the two 
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terms were interchangeable. It may 
be true that the Communists make 
good use of nationalist sentiment to 
pursue their ends, but that certainly 
does not mean that Communism and 
Nationalism are the same thing. On 
the contrary, it is important to be 
reminded that the history of Nation- 
alism in the Middle East goes back 
long before Communism was ever 
heard of. An instructive illustration 
of the length and depth of the roots 
of Nationalism in the area is to be 
found in the recently published 
reminiscences of Sir Reader Bullard. 
Not that Sir Reader is a particularly 
antiquated representative of British 
diplomacy, even though he has had 
the wisdom to wait until fifteen years 
after his retirement before writing his 
memoirs. But the beginning of his 
service does go back further than that 
of most living diplomatists—in fact, 
to 1906—and because he started his 
career in the Levant Consular Service 
his early experience was not in the 
great capital cities but in smaller 
provincial posts, which were often 
closer to the ground-roots of revolu- 
tionary stirrings in the Middle East. 
The nationalist upsurge which shook 
the Ottoman Empire in the first two 
decades of the century sprang to life 
not so much in Istanbul, the capital 
of the empire, as in Salonika and 
Beirut and Baghdad and the Hejaz 
and even farther afield. 

It is useful to remember that when 
Sir Reader Bullard first arrived in 
the Middle East over fifty years ago, 
there were only two independent 
Faber. 
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states in the whole area: Ottoman 
Turkey and Persia, or Iran. Even 
Persia was largely under divided 
British and Russian domination. The 
Arabic-speaking world was wholly 


under the Turks, except those out- . 


lying parts of it to the west which had 
been lopped off by European powers. 
Sir Reader Bullard had a wide- 
ranging career throughout the area 
and many parts of the periphery: in 
Turkey itself, in Iraq, the Hejaz, 
Greece, Ethiopia, the Soviet Union, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia and Persia. 
Not all of these countries form part 
of the Middle East, even on the 
widest interpretation of the term, 
but all of them impinge upon it. 
Greece was once part of the Ottoman 
Empire, and since its dissolution the 
destinies of Greece and Turkey have 
continued to be inextricably inter- 
twined, for instance over Cyprus. 
Russia has been the historic rival of 
her two neighbours, Turkey and 
Persia, many of whose nationals 
now form minorities in the Soviet 
Union. Morocco is an integral part 
of the Arabic-speaking world which 
President Nasser now claims to 
dominate from Cairo. In fact, Sir 
Reader Bullard’s career has been 
practically coextensive with Middle 
Eastern history for a turbulent half- 
century. 

The essential change over that 
span of time is that where there were 
only two or three independent states 
fifty years ago, there are now twenty 
or more, the number varying with the 
definition adopted of what the 
‘Middle East’ means. The prin- 
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cipal factor in bringing about the 
change—not forgetting the effect of 
two world wars—has been the force 
of nationalism. But this force is 
quite different from European nation- 
alism, because the peoples of the 
Middle East were unused to the idea 
of the nation-state or even of national 
boundaries until their revolutions 
and their liberation came about. 
Thus the attempt to divide the 
Middle East into national states of 
the European type was almost bound 
to produce unsatisfactory results, and 
it has done so in many ways and for 
many reasons. There were the rival 
and incompatible nationalisms of the 
Arabs and the Jews, culminating in 
the war over Palestine. There were 
rival claims to leadership in the Arab 
world, today exemplified by the con- 
flict between President Nasser of 
Egypt and President Qasim of Iraq. 
Sir Reader Bullard’s experience shows 
an earlier example on a smaller scale, 
between the Saudi and the Hashemite 
families in the Arabian peninsula ; 
for when he first went to Jedda in 
1923 it belonged to the Hashemite 
King of the Hejaz, but when he 
returned to the same town in 1936 
it was part of Saudi Arabia. And 
finally there still remain the unsatis- 
fied nationalist ambitions of those 
who feel themselves to be nations 
but have not yet achieved inde- 


pendent sovereignty, such as the 


Kurds and Armenians, — 

The western powers in general, 
and the British in particular, are 
frequently blamed for the troubles 
created by the explosion of nation- 
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alist forces in the last generation. 
They are also expected to control and 
regulate them. The myth of British 
omnipotence dies hard in the Middle 
East. Practically everything that 


happens is still attributed to British 


influence, and if it appears to be 
in fact entirely contrary to British 
interests, then that is only taken to 
prove that the British are even more 
inscrutable and Machiavellian than 
had been supposed. Sir Reader 
Bullard illustrates this habit of 
thought with many grotesquely amus- 
ing anecdotes. The most enter- 
taining example is perhaps the 
argument he had with a group of 
Persian students about British policy 
in their country, which he terminated 
by quoting to them the children’s 


riddle, “‘ Why did the chicken cross 
the road ? ”—only he added that in 
Persian the answer would be, “ Be 
cause it wanted to make you think it 
wanted to get to the other side.” 
He also shows that the main purpose 
of British policy, in his day at any 
rate, was not to interfere but to give 
advice, when it was sought, to those 
with whom responsibility rested, 
One interesting example was his own 
repeated suggestion that the way to 
avoid rebellions by nationalist minor- 
ities (for instance, the Kurds and 
Azerbaijanis in Persia) was to devolve 
a larger measure of local autonomy 
from the centre to the provinces, 
But the sad conclusion from his wise 
and good-humoured book is that his 
advice was seldom if ever taken. 
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